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Olassroom  lighting  is  a  big 
factor  in  learning.  And  the 
formula  of  Q  and  Q  —  the 
right  Quantity  and  proper 
Quality  of  illumination  —  will  result  in  the  kind 
of  light  which  will  be  an  aid  to  learning. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  proper  Quality  of  light  is  the  reflect¬ 
ance  values  of  ceilings,  walls,  trim  and  desk  tops. 
In  addition  to  this,  seating  arrangement  should 
be  checked,  daylight  properly  controlled  and 
light-colored  chalk  boards  used  to  reduce  glare 
and  contrasts. 

Your  Public  Service  lighting  engineer  will 
gladly  consult  with  your  school  planning  board 
on  the  modernization  of  your  classrooms. 


'ATIWyr  '  PVBLIC  ^SERVICE 


Here  is  a  big  Intemational  Truck  doing 
a  big  job— taking  huge  logs  out  of  the 
woods  to  a  sawmill  where  they  will  be 
cut  into  lumber  for  much-needed  homes. 


Applied  social  science 

1*  Customers  2.  Employes  3«  Stockholders 


IT  TAKES  big  companies  to  turn  out 
and  service  equipment  like  this. 
At  Intemational  Harvester  we  have 
the  idea  that  when  a  company  grows 
beyond  a  certain  size,  it  becomes  a 
social  as  well  as  business  institution. 
And  that  as  a  social  institution  it  has 
certain  well-defined  responsibilities. 

So  we  like  to  think  that  this  pic¬ 
ture  is  an  illustration  of  applied  social 
science.  The  employes  built  the  truck, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  built  if 
the  customers  had  not  wanted  to 
buy  it,  nor  would  it  have  been  built 
if  the  stockholders  had  not  furnished 
Harvester  with  the  necessary  capital. 

At  International  Harvester  we 
believe  that  our  business  should  be 
run  not  for  any  one  of  these  groufis 
alone,  but  for  all  of  them  together... 
customer,  employe,  and  stockholder. 

For  our  employes,  this  policy 
means  providing  well-p£ud  jobs  to 
the  largest  number  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  can  be  productively  em¬ 


ployed.  Today  we  have  more  than 
90,000  employes.  Before  the  war  we 
had  60,000.  The  average  straight- 
time  hourly  earnings  of  our  factory 
employes  have  increased  92.6% 
since  1941. 

For  our  customers,  it  means  pro¬ 
ducing  the  best  possible  goods  and 
services  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Our  margin  of  profit  on  sales  today 
is  one-third  less  than  in  1941. 

For  oiur  stockholders,  it  means  a 
fair  return  for  the  savings  they  have 
invested  in  our  Company.  Dividends 
on  common  stock  in  1947  were 
equivalent  to  5%  on  the  book  value, 
as  compared  with  4%  in  1941. 


INTERNATIONA! 


The  Company  as  a  whole  had  prof¬ 
its,  after  taxes,  in  1947,  of  5  ^  cents 
from  each  dollar  of  sales.  We  believe 
most  people  regard  this  as  a  reason¬ 
able  rate  of  profit. 

We  know  it  is  our  continuing  abil¬ 
ity  to  earn  a  reasonable  profit  that 
has  made  it  possible  for  Intema¬ 
tional  Harvester,  again  in  this  past 
year,  to  serve  more  people — custom¬ 
ers,  employes,  and  stockholders  in 
greater  measure  than  ever  before. 

Profits  mean  progress  for  everyone. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit  with  each 
succeeding  year  in  the  future. 


HARVESTER 


180  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Reading  for  Interest,  Revised 

A  Superior  Basal  Reading  Series  for  Grades  I  -  6 

bv  PAUL  WITTY  and  OTHERS 


I'HE  BALANCED,  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAM 
helps  every  child  to  ftrow  steadily  in  reading  power  and  find 
lasting  pleasure  and  profit  in  books. 

THE  CONTENT  AND  ORGANIZATION  emphasize 
reading  for  meaning — reading  for  interest.  Features  stories 
and  poetry  unexcelled  in  literary  quality. 

PHE  SOUND  VOCABULARY  PROGRAM  fosters 
growth  in  reading  power.  The  rich,  useful  vocabulary  comes 
through  stories  closely  related  to  the  child’s  real  and  vicarious 
experiences. 

NOTABLE  AUTHORS,  EDUCATORS,  AND  ARTISTS 
combined  their  talents  to  train  versatile  readers  through  this 
attractive,  vital  series. 


D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

ISp  Varick  Street,  New  York  14.  New  York 


THE  TIEGS-ADAMS 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  SERIES 

A  New  Series  That  Makes  the  Classroom 
a  Real  Workshop  for  Democracy 

Simple  6oeial-stu«lies  concepts  presented  in  three  attractive, 
colorful  hooks  for  the  early  grades  with  all  the  appeal  of 
storybooks.  Books  One  and  Two  use  an  effective  picture-story 
technique.  Eleanor  Thomas,  author.  Complete  Teachers’ 
Manuals.  Other  titles  for  grades  4-9  to  follow. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1 1 


New  Books  Received 


Building  Our  World.  Moore-Carpenter- 
Lewis  -  Painter.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $2.52. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Elementary 
School  Child.  Lawrence  A.  Averill. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Inc.  $4.00. 
Radar  Primer.  J.  L.  Hornung.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  $2.80. 

Working  with  Plastics.  Arthur  Dun¬ 
ham.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
$3.50. 

Treasure  Island  (Adapted).  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  The  Globe  Book 
Company.  $1.23. 

The  World  About  Us.  Grade  4  Geogra¬ 
phy  textbook.  Poole-Barton-Melbo. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc. 

Our  American  Neighbors.  Meyer-Gray- 
Hancock.  Intermediate  Grades.  Foi- 
lett  Publishing  Company. 

Adventures  With  Animals  and  Plants. 
Kroeber-Wolff.  High  School  Grades. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  $3.20. 
Education  for  the  Health  Services.  A 
Report  to  the  Temporary  Commission 
on  the  Need  for  a  State  University. 
Perrott-O’Rourke-Petry  -  Weinerman. 
Legislative  Document,  1948,  No.  32. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Dept.,  Albany  1,  N.  Y.  400. 
The  Cat  As  A  City  Pet.  Mary  T.  Pen- 
shaw.  Intermediate  and  Junior  High 
School  Grades.  The  American  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  250. 

Young  America  Teachers’  Almanac. 

Young  America  Magazines.  250. 

The  Improvement  of  Reading  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools.  Emmett  Albert 
Betts.  The  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  Available  at  Reading  Clinic, 
Department  of  Psychology,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa.  500. 

Home  Study  Blue  Book — A  Directory 
of  Approved  Correspondence  Schoola 
Available  free  from  National  (Council 
of  Business  Schools,  839  17th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Willow  Brook  Farm.  Katherine  D. 
Christ.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
$1.80. 

Oui,  Je  Parle  Francais!  Dr.  Theodore 
Huebener.  High  School.  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company.  $2.40. 

Understanding  Science.  William  H. 
Crouse.  High  School  grades.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  $2.20. 

Effective  Speech.  Complete  Course. 
Gough-Rousseau-Cramer-Reeves.  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers.  $2.20. 

Roads  to  Everywhere.  Fourth  Reader. 
Russell-Gates-McCullough.  Ginn  and 
Company.  $1.52. 

Harper’s  Workbook  in  English,  Book  2. 

Neumayer-Rutan.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Reading:  Language  Arts  Approach.  Re¬ 
printed  from  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Supervision  (Feb.  1948). 
Copies  available  through  Reading 
Clinic,  Dept,  of  Psychology,  Temple 
Univ.,  Phila.  22,  Pa.  750. 

Contes  Parisiens,  Graded  French 
Reader.  Otto  F.  Bond.  D.  C.  Heath 
and  (Company.  600. 

Patapoufs  et  Filifers.  Andre  Maurois. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  $1.60. 
n  Ventaglio,  Graded  Italian  Reader. 
Goldoni.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
680. 
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THIS  MONTH’S  PICTI  RES 


Our  rover-photograph  this  month  is  the  work  of  J.  Saizman  of  Elizabeth. 
It  was  taken  in  connection  with  a  study  of  their  community  by  pupiis  of 
School  19,  Elizabeth,  of  which  the  principal  is  Eleanor  C.  Delaney. 

The  illustration  on  page  2fi.5  is  from  the  Utah  Educational  Review. 


Pl'BLIt’.ATION'  .AND  EDITORI.AL  OFFICES- -The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
is  published  eight  times  a  year  -on  the  tirst  of  each  month  from  October  to  May — by 
the  New  Jersey  Educational  Association.  The  Ottlce  of  Publication  is  Hudson  Dispatch, 
400  -  ;<Sth  Street.  L'nion  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Otbee  is  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton,  N.  ,1.  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the 
Post  Ottlce  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for 
mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925. 

MEMBERSHIP — The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00,  $2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the 
Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELF.ARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  Involving 
tenure  are  Invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher.  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Dr.  W.  George  Hayward,  Elmwood  School,  East  Orange. 


FORM  1040  AND  YOU 


honest  to  use  the  form  that  helps  you 
most.  It  is  usually  worth  while  to  figure 
your  tax  both  ways. 


Start  Figuring  Your  Federal  Income  Tax, 
Some  Tips  on  iVetc  Deductions,  and  a  Look 
at  Where  You*ll  Be  When  March  15  Comes 


IlooDNESS,  it’s  income  tax  time  again. 

I  And  here’s  the  usual  flurry  of  “How 
much  do  I  pay?” — “How  much  can  1 
get  back?” — “What  can  I  deduct?” 

Most  of  the  news  this  year  is  good. 
Many  teachers,  when  they  compare 
their  taxes  with  the  amounts  already 
withheld  from  their  salaries  will  find 
that  Uncle  Sam  owes  them  money. 
Many  retired  teachers  will  get  back 
most  of  the  payments  they  made  last 
March. 

The  1948  Revenue  Act  was  not 
passed  until  April.  March  returns  were 
filed  and  January-April  tax  deductions 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  1947 
law,  which  had  higher  rates  and  fewer 
exemptions  than  the  new  one.  So  it  is 
worth  your  while  to  do  a  little  figuring 
on  your  tax  forms,  which  must  be  filed 
before  March  15  this  year. 

TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

Active  teachers  have  had  regular  de¬ 
ductions  made  from  their  salaries  all 


this  year  for  income  tax  purposes.  In 
most  cases  these  deductions  total  more 
than  the  amount  of  tax  they  owe.  One 
reason  is  that  deductions  during  the 
early  months  of  last  year  were  at  the 
higher  1947  rates.  Another  is  that 
withholding  rates  furnished  employers 
by  the  government  assume  12  pay- 
checks;  teachers  who  get  only  10  pay¬ 
ments  have  lower  annual  salaries  and 
lower  annual  taxes  than  the  monthly 
withholding  rates  contemplate. 

It  behooves  every  teacher  to  secure 
the  tax  forms  and  a  statement  of 
amounts  withheld,  and  compute  his  tax 
with  care.  Uncle  Sam  doesn’t  want 
more  than  you  honestly  owe. 

The  forms  this  year  are  new,  and 
there  are  some  new  exemptions  you 
can  take.  As  usual  you  have  your 
choice  of  a  short  form— a  simple  table 
that  tells  you  how  much  to  pay — and 
a  longer  form  on  which  you  itemize 
your  deductions  and  figure  your  tax 
for  yourself.  It  is  perfectly  ethical  and 


LVIPORTANT  CHANGES 

The  new  tax  law  has  some  changes 
that  are  important  to  you. 

1.  Your  personal  exemption  has  been 
rai^^ed  to  $600  from  $500.  So  has  the 
exemption  for  each  dependent. 

2.  If  you  are  over  65,  you  are  entitled 
to  another  full  $600  exemption — even 
though  yon  are  still  teaching.  This  applies 
only  to  you  as  a  taxpayer  or  to  yonr  hus¬ 
band  or  wife.  Yon  cannot  take  it  for  any 
other  dependent. 

3.  There  is  an  added  $600  exemption 
for  blindness  again  applieahle  to  yon  as 
a  taxpayer,  or  to  your  husband  or  wife, 
not  for  a  blind  dependent. 

4.  Your  '^standard'’  dednrtion  has  been 
increased  if  your  income  is  over  $5,000. 

It  is  now  10%  of  income  up  to  $10,000— 
the  old  limit  was  $5,000.  If  your  income 
is  less  than  $5,000  and  yon  use  the  short 
form  for  your  return,  you  get  this  10% 
standard  deduction  automatically. 

5.  If  you  are  entitled  to  three  exemp¬ 
tions.  the  ceiling  on  deductions  for  med¬ 
ical  expenses  has  been  raised.  In  general, 
as  of  old,  you  ran  deduct  medical  expenses 
over  5%  of  your  adjusted  gross  income. 

6.  Husbands  and  wives  are  permitted  to 
split  their  income  for  tax  purposes.  This 
is  important  where  only  one  is  employed, 
or  where  the  income  of  one  is  much  larger 
than  the  income  of  the  other.  It  is  especi¬ 
ally  important  in  keeping  larger  incomes 
out  of  the  high  surtax  brackets.  This  is 
new  in  New  Jersey. 

7.  Finally — and  very  important — there  is 
a  reduction  in  the  final  tax  you  pay.  In¬ 
stead  of  reducing  the  “tentative”  tax  by 
5%.  the  new  law  provides. 

(a)  if  the  tentative  tax  is  not  over  $400— 
17%  reduction. 

(b)  if  the  tentative  tax  is  over  $400  but 
less  than  $100,000  -$68,  plus  12%  of  excess 
over  $400; 

(c)  if  the  tentative  tax  is  over  $100,000 
.  .  .  why  are  yon  teaching? 

RETIRED  TEACTIER.S 

The  additional  S600  exemption  for 
people  over  65  helps  many  retired 
teachers.  It  means  that  they  will  re¬ 
cover  part  of  their  1948  tax  and  will 
have  very  small  taxes  to  pay  in  1949. 

Every  retired  teacher  who  was  mak¬ 
ing  quarterly  payments  of  1948  tax 
should  have  filed  an  “amended”  esti¬ 
mate  of  1948  tax.  This  can  still  be  filed 
up  to  January  1.5.  In  any  case,  the 
final  tax  form,  filed  before  March  1.5, 
should  show  the  lower  tax  which  the 
retired  teacher  owes  under  the  new 
law,  and  should  claim  a  refund  for  any 
over-payment. 

Retired  teachers  are  entitled  to  all 
the  benefits  under  the  new  law  listed 
above.  The  law  continues  the  some¬ 
what  complicated  procedure  by  which 
they  pay  tax  on  their  pensions,  but  not 
on  their  annuities.  For  details  on  this, 
see  the  Review  for  February,  1947, 
p.  187,  or  follow  carefully  the  steps 
listed  in  the  tax  forms  themselves. 

Now,  let’s  see,  I  wonder  how  much 
I  owe. 


Calling  your  attention  to  the 
1949  revised  edition  of 


ARITHMETIC 

FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA 


World  Book 
Company 


By  John  R.  Clark  and  others.  The 
series  that  systematically  develops 
the  number  system  for  use  in  arithme¬ 
tic  reasoning  .  .  that  helps  children 

to  grow  in  power  to  help  themselves. 

YONKERS -  ON-HUDSON  5,  NEW  YORK 
C.  C.  RENICK,  880  FERNWOOD  AVENUE,  PLAINFIELD 
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VOTED 

FOR  SCHOOLS 


SMALL  AID 
RECEDED 


$25  PER  PUPIL 


mS-SCHOOL 

LEADERSHIP 


IIlskwhkrk  the  Revikw  reports  the  recommendations  of  our  State  Aid  and 
i  Executive  Committees  on  State  Aid  for  this  year.  These  recommendations 
follow  patterns  already  set  by  resolutions  of  the  Federated  Boards  and  the 
[.eague  of  Municipalities. 

Xeachers  and  boards  of  education  agree  that  all  the  revenue  from  the 
cigarette  tax  should  be  used  for  public  education.  While  it  was  not  a  dedicated 
tax,  it  was  imposed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Aid  Commission  and  accepted 
hy  the  public  as  a  Save-Our-Schools  measure.  Many  legislators  say  they  voted 
for  it  with  that  understanding,  and  recent  reports  are  that  the  next  series  of 
cigarette  tax  stamps  will  indicate  that  the  tax  was  levied  for  education. 

Yet  the  actual  facts  are  that  public  schools  are  receiving  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  money  which  the  cigarette  tax  will  raise  this  year. 

\^Tiether  the  tax  had  been  passed  or  not,  the  schools  would  have  received 
the  money  set  aside  for  them  under  the  Pascoe  Equalization  Act;  they  would 
also  have  received  the  usual  special  state  appropriations  for  transportation, 
manual  training,  vocational  training  and  crippled  children.  The  significant 
new  state  aid  this  year  is  Chap.  66,  P.L.  1948,  known  as  the  Armstrong  Act  or 
Senate  Bill  103.  Under  that  act,  the  State  distributed  $9,429,476.  Of  this, 
however,  $5,591,964.75  went  to  tax  reduction,  leaving  only  $3,837,511.25  for 
actual  spending  by  local  boards  of  education.  The  cigarette  tax  this  year  is 
producing  about  $16,000,000. 

Actually,  the  cigarette  tax  was  not  the  source  of  the  entire  $3,837,511.25 
which  school  districts  received  under  the  Armstrong  Act.  In  the  same  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  which  set  up  this  State  School  Aid,  the  Legislature  reduced  the 
appropriation  to  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  by  $2,405,271.  The 
Trustees  have  requested  that  the  deficiency  be  added  to  this  year’s  Pension  Fund 
appropriation.  We  believe  it  is  apparent  to  everyone  that  the  public  schools 
received  only  a  small  part  of  the  cigarette  tax  in  the  first  year  that  tax  was 
collected. 

There  are  indications  that  the  full  $9,429,476  distributed  last  year  will 
he  included  in  the  new  budget,  and  that  it  will  actually  go  to  boards  of 
education  for  school  use.  Boards  and  teachers  agree,  however,  that  this  is 
not  enough. 

If  the  cigarette  tax  was  for  schools,  the  schools  should  receive  the  full 
anticipated  revenue — free  from  any  restrictions  or  limitations  such  as  last  yearns 
tax  reduction  provision.  If  they  do  not,  all  of  those  citizens  who  are  interested 
in  s<-hools  can  object  strenuously  to  having  it  called  a  tax  for  education.  The 
present  cigarette  tax  will  produce  ample  revenue  to  permit  the  Legislature  to 
provide  a  minimum  aid  of  $2.5.00  per  pupil  instead  of  the  $15.68  which  they 
appropriated  last  year.  That  is  part  of  the  NJEA  plan. 

It  IS  <U'R  BELIEF  that  a  “real”  program  of  State  Aid  cannot  he  developed 
without  a  broader  tax  base;  that  is,  until  New  Jersey  accepts  a  plan  which  will 
substantially  increase  the  State’s  income.  Only  in  that  way  can  local  school 
districts  expect  to  receive  the  help  that  they  need  and  thus  relieve  real  estate. 

Our  State  Aid  proposals  are  similar  in  many  ways  to  the  program  endorsed 
hy  the  l.eague  of  Municipalities.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  struggle  for 
udeipiate  State  Aid  is  at  last  being  carried  on  by  non-school  groups.  Of  course, 
the  spade  work  was  all  done  by  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  but  the  State 
Aid  received  under  the  Pascoe  and  Armstrong  Acts  has  apparently  gained 
support  f*)r  our  cause.  Teachers  are  interested  in  the  benefit  to  schools-  not 
in  the  glory. 

Today  we  find  federal  and  state  governments  increasing  their  responsibility 
toward  the  education  of  future  citizens.  New  Jersey  has  been  one  of  the  last 
states  to  recognize  this  need.  W e  will  support  the  necessary  taxes  for  adequate 
State  Aid  so  that  the  children  of  New  Jersey  will  have  better  schools. 
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New  State  Aid 
Aims  Are  Fixed 
For  This  Year 

Specific  state  aid  objectives  of  the 
NJEA  for  the  coming  year  have  been 
developed  by  the  State  Aid  C«»mniittee 
and  approved  by  the  Executive 
('ommittee. 

The  four-part  program  includes  the 
following  recommendations; 

1.  That  all  eiKarette  tax  revenues 
be  used  for  state  school  aid,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  under  the  provisions  of  Chap¬ 
ter  66,  P.  L.  1948. 

Chapter  66  is  the  Armstrong  Act 
fS-10.3),  under  which  S9.429,476  was 
distributed  on  an  across-the-board  ba¬ 
sis  last  year,  i.e.,  $15.68  per  weighted 
pupil  in  A.D.A.  The  cigarette  tax  was 
levied  for  state  school  aid.  and  is 
bringing  in  revenue  at  the  rate  of 
$15,2.50,000  a  year. 

2.  That  Chapter  66,  P.  L.  1948,  be 
amended  to  provide  for  certification  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  $25 
per  weifrhted  pupil  in  A.D.A. 

The  Armstrong  Act  does  not  now 
include  any  method  of  estimating  the 
amount  to  be  distributed  under  it. 
Boards  have  no  way  of  anticipating  the 
amounts  they  will  receive,  when  they 


start  to  make  up  their  annual  budgets. 
The  proposed  $25  per  pupil  figure 
would  be  the  approximate  amount  be¬ 
ing  raised  by  the  cigarette  tax. 

3.  That  no  restrictions  be  placed  upon 
the  use  of  these  state  school  aid  monies, 
except  that  they  be  used  for  school  cur¬ 
rent  expense  items  only. 

Over  half  of  last  year’s  appropria¬ 
tion  under  the  Armstrong  Act  had  to 
be  used  for  local  tax  reduction.  The 
local  boards  should  be  free  to  use 
this  money  for  current  expense  in  what¬ 
ever  ways  will  benefit  their  local  school 
system. 

4.  That  the  Legislature  be  ur^ed  to 
broaden  the  tax  base  sufficiently  to 
provide  additional  school  aid  up  to  an 
averaice  of  50%  of  the  cost  per  weighted 
pupil  in  A.D.A.,  a.s  recommended  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Munici¬ 
palities. 

This  proposes  a  state  aid  program 
comparable  to  the  programs  of  other 
states.  Such  a  program  involves  major 
tax  reform,  such  as  the  enactment  of 
a  sales  or  income  tax.  to  broaden  the 
whole  tax  base  in  the  State. 

This  state  aid  program  has  been 
released  to  the  press  and  sent  to  all 
local  and  county  teacher  groups,  to 
boards  of  eductaion.  and  to  lay  organi¬ 
zations  friendly  to  education.  They  have 
been  asked,  where  possible,  to  adopt 
similar  resolutions  and  to  recommend 
this  program  to  the  Governor  and  to 
the  members  of  the  1949  I,«gislature. 


Teacher  Tredit  IJnionti  in  New  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood. 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington. 

West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
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for  the  Asking 


The  advertisers  in  The  Review  offer  book¬ 
lets  and  charts  that  will  add  new  color  and 
interest  to  many  of  your  projects. 


17c  Food  Habits  Survey  Data  -is  a  report 
of  the  eating  habits  of  14,000  children. 
This  report  will  be  helpful  to  teachers 
and  administrators  who  are  planning 
eating  habit  surveys  in  their  ovm 
schools.  (General  Mills) 

21<-  Sculpslone  and  how  to  carve  it  is  a 
small  leaflet  describing  how  easily  a 
very  old  medium  may  be  carved  and 
showing  its  present-day  applications  for 
students,  sculptors,  designers,  hobby¬ 
ists.  (h’ar  Eastern  Sculpstone  Co.) 

27c  Motion  Pictures  Owned  By  or  Relating 
To  the  American  Railroads.  Describes 
more  than  200  motion  pictures  and  gives 
addresses  of  railroads,  industrial  firms 
or  commercial  distributors  from  whom 
the  films  may  he  borrowed,  rented  or 
imrehased  for  school  or  other  group  use. 
Nearly  all  films  listed  are  16mm.  In¬ 
dexed  bv  subjects  and  by  title.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Primarily  for  teachers  and  other 
adults.  (Association  of  .American  Rail¬ 
roads) 

29c  Piclurol  Catalog  (third  edition)  has  just 
lieen  released  by  the  Society  For  Visual 
Education,  Inc.  The  filmstrips  are  in¬ 
dexed  according  to  subject  matter,  to 
visualize  all  phases  of  the  modem  school 
curriculum.  Many  of  them  have  been 
designed  to  correlate  with  widely  used 
texts  in  the  Arts,  Sciences  and  Social 
Studies.  Both  black  and  white  and  color 
filmstrips  are  listed. 

.3()c  Pertinent  Facts  about  Coal  is  a  color¬ 
fully  illustrated  12-page  booklet,  on  the 
origin  and  uses  of  coal  and  the  fasci¬ 
nating  development  in  modern  mech¬ 
anized  mining,  prepared  for  upper 
elementary  and  high  school  work. 
(Bituminous  Coal  Institute) 

.32c  How  Well  Fed  Are  Our  Children?— 
is  a  report  on  the  eating  habits  of  29.475 
children  in  thirty-three  states.  This 
study  shows  how  children  eat.  some  of 
the  factors  that  influence  diet,  and 
what  happens  when  there  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  program. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked 
in  the  quantities  indicated.  3^  is  enclosed  | 
for  each  item  checked. 

17c  24c  27c  29c  30c  32c 

Name . . . 

Address..... -  - - - - 

City . . . State . . 

Subject  taught . Grade . - 

Name  <d  sch<Kd  _ _ _ _ _ 

School  address . . .  , ,  — 

Enrollment:  Boys . .  Girls - - 


MARYLYN  MARKS  wanted  to  be 
near  a  university  where  she  could 
get  her  M.A.  She  found  just  the 
position,  at  a  $500  increase,  through 

STRAHMM  TEACHER  AGENCY 

Stocy-Trsnt  Hetsl,  Trsnton,  N.  J. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Oiir  Legislative  Program 


1.  state  Aid 


See  page  146  for  specific  proposals 
made  by  the  Slate  Aid  Committee  and 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
i.  Minimum  Salary 

To  make  the  salary  of  every  regu¬ 
larly  employed  teacher  in  New  Jersey 
not  less  than  $2500  a  year. 


8.  The  “Complete  Pension”  ProKram 
To  guarantee  new  entrants,  after  35 
years,  more  liberal  retirement  allow¬ 
ances.  See  page  155  for  materials 
and  for  details  of  the  campaign. 

4.  Full  Pension  Appropriation 

Payment  by  the  State  of  the  full 
$13,215,014.35  certified  by  the  Pension 
Fund  Trustees  as  due  July  1,  1949. 
This  includes  $2,501,482  withheld  from 
the  deficiency  payment  of  last  year. 


5.  Option  5 

A  fifth  option  which  will  guarantee 
to  the  teachers  who  choose  it  not  less 
than  60  annuity  payments  after  they 
retire,  such  payments  to  be  made  either 
to  them  or  to  their  heirs  or  estates.  This 
privilege  is  now  available  ordy  under 
Option  4,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Trustees;  it  should  be  a  basic  right. 


6.  Pension  Advisory  C'ommittee 

To  add  two  active  teachers,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Governor,  to  the  committee 
which  advises  the  l.egislature  on  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  the  Teachers  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund.  There  are  no  teach¬ 
ers  on  this  committee  at  the  present 
time. 


7.  School  Secretaries’  Pensions 

If  the  school  secretaries  so  desire, 
the  NJEA  will  again  support  a  bill  per¬ 
mitting  secretaries,  clerks,  and  other 
school  employees  to  become  members 
of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  except  where  other  pension  plans 
are  already  available. 

8.  Bonus  Extender 


The  1949  legislative  program  of  the  NJEA  was  outlined  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly  in  November.  Its  success  depends  upon  you — upon  how  much  you  as 
an  individual  want  these  particular  items;  upon  your  familiarity  with  them; 
upon  your  letting  your  legislators  know  that  you  want  them  and  upon  your  pro¬ 
moting  them  in  your  community,  with  your  own  family  and  friends  and  with 
the  friends  of  public  education. 

Bills  covering  most  of  these  items  are  being  drawn  and  will  he  introduced 
soon  after  the  Legislature  meets.  The  legislative  chairman  of  your  h>cal  associa¬ 
tion  will  receive  a  weekly  bulletin  giving  the  numbers  of  these  bills  and  the 
progress  each  bill  is  making.  From  him  you  can  find  the  specific  jobs  that  need 
to  be  done  to  push  them.  It’s  up  to  you. 

_  Claude  B.  Kleinfelter 

NJEA  Legislative  Chairman 


To  extend  for  another  year  the  right 
of  boards  of  education  and  other  em¬ 


ploying  bodies  to  pay  cost-of-living 
bonuses. 


9.  Raise  BudKet  Limitation 

To  increase  to  three  per  cent  of  rata- 
blcs  the  present  limit  of  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  ratables  beyond  which 
city  (Article  6)  budgets  now  require 
the  approval  of  the  city  council,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  action  by  the  Board  of  School 
Estimate. 


II.  Clarify  Civil  Service. 

To  make  it  clear  that  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  emph>yees  holding  teacher  cer¬ 
tificates  do  not  come  under  civil 


Residence  Discrimination 


To  provide  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  in  employment  or  pro¬ 
motion  t>ecause  of  place  of  residence. 


IS.  state  Department  Reorganization 
To  provide  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  five  years;  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
w  ith  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 


AND  IN  CONGRESS 


14.  Federal  Aid  for  Education 


10.  Adult  Education  Funds  ■ 

If  the  New  Jersey  Adult  Education 
Council  desires  it,  the  NJEA  will  ap¬ 
prove  a  bill  providing  additional  funds 
for  adult  education. 


for  retired  public  employees,  including 
teachers,  income  tax  exemption  equal 
to  that  allowed  retired  railroad  em¬ 
ployees. 

16.  School  Entertainment  Tax 

The  NJEA  will  urge  the  removal  of 
the  20  percent  federal  tax  on  receipts 
from  school  entertainments,  activities, 
and  athletic  events. 


NJEA  Conferences 


On  January  15,  22 


Two  important  meetings  will  be  held 
in  January  to  push  the  Association’s 
legislative  program.  The  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  will  meet  on  Saturday,  Janu¬ 
ary  1.5,  following  a  session  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  the  night  before.  At 
this  meeting  the  Assembly  is  expected 
to  get  full  information  on  the  state 
aid  program  and  consider  the  campaign 
for  liberalizing  the  pensum  fund. 

A  week  later,  Saturday,  January  22, 
the  annual  NJEA  Legislative  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held.  This  conference  is 
primarily  for  the  presidents  and  legis¬ 
lative  chairmen  of  local  and  county 
teacher  organizations.  They  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  program 
and  the  steps  that  are  planned  in  put¬ 
ting  it  across.  The  NJfLA  Legislative 
Committee  will  meet  on  January  21, 
and  most  members  will  attend  the  Sat¬ 
urday  session. 


SPRING  CONFERENCE 


The  NJEA  will  again  support  vigor¬ 
ously  a  Federal  Aid  bill  similar  to  the 
one  which  last  year  passed  the  Senate, 
but  failed  of  action  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


15.  Income  Tax  Exemption 

The  NJEA  will  again  seek  to  secure 


April  1  and  2  are  the  dates  for  the 
Annual  Spring  Conference  for  Local 
and  County  Teachers  Associations.  It 
will  be  held  at  the  Berkelev-Carteret 
Hotel  in  Asbury  Park,  l>eginning  with 
a  dinner  on  Friday,  April  1.  The  com¬ 
plete  program  will  appear  in  the  March 
Review. 
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By  ASSEMBLYMAN  AMOS  F.  DIXON 

Sussex  County 

A  Veteran  Member  of  the  Appropriations  and  Education  Com¬ 
mittees  States  the  Basic  Ideas  Which  Must  Be  Considered  W’^hen 
the  State  Seeks  Revenues  to  Finance  Its  Services  to  Citizens. 


The  original  Federation  of  States 
which  has  grown  into  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  nation  in  the  world  was  founded 
on  the  premise  that  most  governmental 
functions  would  be  performed  at  the 
local  level  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  take 
over  nor  interfere  in  any  way  with 
matters  that  the  States  could  handle 
well  themselves.  Furthermore  it  was 
expected  that  the  States  would  follow 
the  same  pattern  in  their  relation  to 
their  local  governments,  and  in  the 
early  days  this  expectation  was  quite 
fully  realized. 

A  century  ago,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  with  a  population  of  about 
400,000  persons  met  the  simple  re¬ 
quirements  with  a  budget  of  expendi¬ 
tures  of  less  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
At  the  same  time  the  expenditures  re¬ 
quired  for  local  government  were  ex¬ 
tremely  small.  Highways  were  trails 
of  either  dust  or  mud  and  very  little 
work  was  done  upon  them.  They  were 
blocked  with  snow  in  the  winter  and 
made  impassable  by  mud  in  the  spring. 
The  schools  were  small  and  widely  sep¬ 
arated.  teaching  only  the  rudiments  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  to 
those  who  chose  to  attend  for  the  few 
months  each  year  when  not  needed  for 
work  on  the  farms  or  in  the  shops. 

The  indigent  and  physically  and 
mentally  ill  were  cared  for  in  the  homes 
of  relatives  or  were  sent  over  the  hill 
to  the  poor  house  to  spend  their  re¬ 
maining  days  in  squalor  and  misery. 
These  conditions  were  general  and 
were  accepted  without  complaint  as 
inevitable. 

MORE  SERMC'E  WANTED 

The  communities  were  small  and  the 
people  knew  their  elected  officials  re¬ 
sponsible  for  municipal  government. 
At  their  annual  town  meetings  they 
discussed  with  them  and  with  each 
other  both  local  and  state  matters,  thus 
becoming  familiar  with  the  communi¬ 
ties’  problems. 

The  country  prospered  and  grew  un¬ 
der  these  conditions  but  prosperity  and 
grow  th  brought  demands  from  the  peo¬ 


ple  for  new  services  to  be  furnished 
and  paid  for  by  governmental  units 
struggling  to  understand  the  increasing 
complexities  and  obligations  of  a  rap¬ 
idly  growing  democracy. 

By  the  year  1900  the  expenditures 
of  the  State  government  had  risen 
slowly  to  nearly  S3, 000,000  per  year 
from  the  S300.000  per  year  required  in 
1844  and  municipalities  found  their 
expenditures  rising  at  about  the  same 
rate.  Consequently,  laws  to  provide 
new  or  increased  taxes  had  to  be  passed 
by  successive  Legislatures. 

Cities  grew  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
communities,  both  large  and  small, 
found  the  cost  of  local  government  in¬ 
creasing  to  provide  more  satisfactory 
roads,  public  water  supplies,  sewer  sys¬ 
tems,  hospitals,  parks,  police  and  fire 
protection  and  other  necessary  im¬ 
provements  advocated  by  an  increasing 
population  striving  to  improve  its 
standard  of  living. 

I^ESS  “RI  GGED  INDIVIDL  ALISM” 

The  rugged  individualism  necessary 
for  the  sur\ival  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  country  has  been,  of  late  years,  fast 
passing  away.  Present  day  democracy 
does  not  follow  the  principle  of  letting 
its  citizens  sink  or  swim  in  accordance 
with  their  capability  and  condition.  It 
extends  a  helping  hand  to  the  faltering, 
the  aged,  the  sick,  the  weak  and  the 
needy. 

This  costs  money  both  at  the  state 
and  municipal  levels  of  government 
and  these  governmental  units  can  raise 
funds  to  meet  their  obligations  in  only 
one  way,  by  taxation. 

Until  recent  years  each  local  gov¬ 
ernment  financed  its  requirements  al¬ 
most  entirely  from  taxes  on  personal 
property  and  real  estate  within  its  juris¬ 
diction,  leaving  to  the  state  and  federal 
governments  other  fields  of  taxation. 

As  local  tax  rates  increased  and 
reached  the  point  where  further  in¬ 
creases  appeared  to  be  intolerable,  in¬ 
sistent  demands  were  made  for  state 
and  federal  contributions  or  grants-in- 
aid  and  tbe  state  and  federal  govern¬ 


ments  have  responded.  But  in  respond¬ 
ing  they  take  some  measure  of  control 
of  the  spending,  thus  cutting  deeply 
into  that  fundamental  principle  of  home 
rule  which  is  so  dear  to  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

CITIZENS  STILL  PAY 

Grants-in-aid  do  relieve  the  citizens 
from  increasing  their  property  taxes  to 
a  point  beyond  their  concept  of  a  tol¬ 
erable  level,  but  they  do  not  relieve 
the  citizens  of  the  state  from  paying 
and  paying  well  for  the  aid  which  is 
granted. 

For  instance,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  collects  a  tax  of  one  and  one-half 
cent  on  every  gallon  of  gasoline  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  people  of  New  Jersey, 
the  total  amounting  to  about  $14,000,- 
000  per  year.  The  Federal  Government 
gives  back  to  the  State  and  Counties  of 
New  Jersey  as  grant-in-aid  about 
$9,000,000  to  be  used  for  roads,  but 
it  insists  on  approving  the  road  projects 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  Federal  Government  also  insists 
on  supervising  its  grants  for  hospi¬ 
tals.  school  lunches  and  for  all  other 
purposes.  The  State  follows  in  various 
degrees  the  same  pattern  of  supervision 
for  the  grants  it  makes  to  its  counties 
and  municipalities. 

The  Federal  Government  takes,  in 
the  form  of  income,  excise  and  other 
taxes  from  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
about  one  billion,  five  hundred  million 
dollars  per  year.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  spends  in  New  Jersey  for  grants- 
in-aid  and  for  all  other  purposes,  about 
one  dollar  for  each  four  dollars  that  it 
collects.  In  the  mean  time  the  State 
wrestles  with  a  budget  of  less  than  two 
hundred  million  dollars  trying  to  find 
revenues  to  meet  the  expenditures. 

There  is  antipathy  among  people  to 
paying  taxes,  largely  because  they  don’t 
know  where  the  money  goes  and  what 
it  buys  of  direct  benefit  to  them.  There 
is  a  general  feeling  that  governmental 
administration  is  inefficient  and  waste¬ 
ful  and  that  tax  money  collected  is 
often  diverted  to  other  than  legitimate 
uses.  Public  spirited  citizens  who 
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watch  state  and  local  government  oper¬ 
ations  very  closely  use  their  efforts  to 
keep  such  diversion  to  a  relatively 
small  amount. 

iVU  tax  money  collected  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  by  the  Federal  or  State  govern¬ 
ment  comes  from  the  purses  of  the 
individual  citizens  regardless  of  who 
hands  the  money  to  the  tax  collector. 

For  instance,  a  large  department 
store  pays  taxes  of  various  sorts  to 
local,  state  and  federal  tax  collectors. 
Such  taxes  are  charged  to  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  to  be  added  to  clerk 
hire  and  other  costs  of  operation,  to 
which  is  added  a  profit  to  enable  the 
store  to  stay  in  business.  Consequently, 
there  is  added  to  the  store’s  cost  of 
every  piece  of  merchandise  sold  a  share 
of  all  expenses  of  operation  including 
a  share  of  the  taxes,  thus  passing  it 
along  to  the  consumer.  Therefore,  the 
individual  citizen  pays  all  of  the  taxes 
which  are  assessed  against  and  passed 
to  the  tax  collector  by  the  store. 

The  monthly  payment  on  an  auto¬ 
mobile  or  a  home  purchased  on  the 
installment  plan  is  not  made  grudgingly 
because,  the  payer  knows  exactly  what 
he  is  paying  for  and  enjoys  every  day 
the  thing  that  the  payment  buys.  People 
gladly  pay  toll,  which  is  a  tax.  for  the 
privilege  of  riding  over  a  fine  toll  road 
or  a  toll  bridge  because  they  can  see 
exactly  what  their  money  buys. 


TAXE.S  Bl’Y  SERVICES 


Assemblyman  Amos  F.  Dixon 


The  payment  of  a  tax  in  New  Jersey 
at  either  local  or  state  level  buys  the 
good  roads,  good  schools,  good  parks, 
good  police  and  fire  protection  and  a 
myriad  of  other  good  things  which  are 
too  often  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  not  even  given  a  thought  by  the 
taxpayer  as  the  check  is  written  for 
the  tax  collector. 

County  and  municipal  governments 
get  most  of  their  revenue  from  prop¬ 
erty  taxes.  The  State  collects  most  of 
its  revenue  from  other  than  personal 
property  and  real  estate,  but  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  some  of  the  other  major 
sources  of  revenue  is  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  individual  citizen  pays 
the  tax  just  the  same. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th, 
1949,  the  greatest  single  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  is  the  motor  vehicle  gas  tax  and 
license  and  inspection  fees  paid  by  the 
motor  vehicle  users,  amounting  to 
$57,250,000.  All  of  this  will  be  used 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  state,  county  and  municipal  high¬ 
ways,  for  State  Police  who  patrol  the 
roads  so  efficiently  and  for  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Departments. 

The  State  will  collect  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  taxes  and  license  fees  amounting 
to  approximately  $14,900,000.  The 
consumers  of  such  liquor  in  the  state 
pay  this  tax  which  is  added  by  the 
seller  to  the  liquor  he  sells,  whether  sold 


at  the  bar  or  by  the  bottle.  This  rev¬ 
enue  is  placed  in  the  general  fund  for 
various  state  purposes. 

The  tax  of  three  cents  per  pack  on 
cigarettes  which  is  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer,  is  estimated  to  produce  a  rev¬ 
enue  of  $14,200,000  per  year  which  is 
required  by  the  State  to  enable  it  to 
pay  the  grants-in-aid  for  schools. 

The  revenue  to  the  State  from  race 
tracks  is  estimated  to  yield  approxi¬ 
mately  $12,000,000.  Every  time  a  vis¬ 
itor  to  the  tracks  places  a  bet  of  one 
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dollar  on  a  race,  twelve  cents  is  taken 
out,  enough  of  which  is  paid  to  the 
State  to  provide  the  above  revenue. 

The  auto  owner,  the  liquor  user,  the 
cigarette  smoker,  the  racing  enthusiast, 
the  purchaser  of  goods  in  a  store,  the 
buyer  of  an  insurance  policy  or  any 
other  service  or  thing  which  directly 
or  indirectly  pays  a  tax  to  the  State, 
hands  his  money  in  small  bits  to  the 
State  to  have  a  substantial  part  re¬ 
turned  as  grants-in-aid. 

Some  people  feel  that  grants-in-aid 
relieve  the  tax  burden  of  the  individual 
but  a  careful  examination  of  all  sources 
of  revenue  collected  by  the  State  will 
show  the  real  source  to  be  the  purses  of 
the  individual.  If  additional  services 
and  grants-in-aid  are  provided,  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  must  be  levied  and  paid, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen. 

The  State  may  in  giving  grants,  col¬ 
lect  from  the  many  and  allot  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  where  they  are  needed  the  most. 
This  is  its  real  virtue. 

The  New  Jersey  Constitution  very 
wisely  provides  that  when  appropria¬ 
tions  are  made  by  the  Legislature  Uiere 
must  be  assurance  that  revenues  will  be 
available  to  meet  them.  Consequently, 
if  the  revenues  in  sight  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  laws  must  be  enacted  to  provide 
the  money  by  new  or  increased  taxes. 

And,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
such  taxes  whether  levied  on  railroads, 
insurance  companies  or  on  all  corpora¬ 
tions  or  unincorporated  business  or 
directly  on  individuals  by  sales  or  in¬ 
come  tax.  the  citizen  of  New  Jersey 
must  go  a  little  deeper  into  his  purse  to 
find  the  money  to  pay  the  tax. 


The  State  Museum  has  recently 
added  to  its  Film  Library  the  follow¬ 
ing  16  mm.  sound  films  on  tuberculosis 
which  are  suitable  for  school  assem¬ 
blies.  science  and  health  education 
classes,  parent-teacher  associations,  and 
other  school  groups.  Write  or  phone 
first  to  your  county  tuberculosis 
association. 


N.  J.  Memberships 
In  NEA  Cheering 


NEA  memberships  in  New  Jersey  as 
of  November  30,  1948,  number  8436. 
The  slight  decrease  of  781  members 
over  the  same  date  last  year  is  encour¬ 
aging,  in  view  of  the  increase  of  NEA 
dues  from  $3.00  to  $5.00. 


Another  to  Conquer — A  Navajo  In¬ 
dian  family’s  experience  with  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  how  Slow  Talker,  respected 
leader  of  his  people,  accepted  the  white 
man’s  way  of  fighting  disease.  22 
minutes. 

Cloud  in  the  Sky — The  story  of  a 
Mexican  family  and  their  experience 
with  tuberculosis.  Spanish  music.  18 
minutes. 

This  Is  TB-  Tells  the  story  of  tuber¬ 
culosis:  outlining  its  cause,  spread,  cure, 
and  prevention.  10  minutes. 

You  Can  He||>^ -Tells  what  a  tuber¬ 
culosis  association  is,  and  what  it  aims 
to  do  in  the  community.  Animated 
drawing  and  action  photography  are 
combined  to  tell  the  story.  10  minutes. 


The  NEA-NJEA  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  increased  in  size  in 
order  to  organize  the  NEA  member- 
.ship  drive  in  New  Jersey  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  The  new  drive  will  start  the 
first  week  of  January  and  end  in  April, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  last  years’  goal  of 
12.273  can  be  met  or  even  passed. 

The  Victory  Action  goal  for  New 
Jersey,  as  of  May  31,  1949,  is  16,939. 
Special  committees  are  already  at  work 
with  new  materials,  and  every  school 
district  will  be  canvassed  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  maintain  the  vital  support 
needed  at  this  time  by  our  national 
professional  association. 
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Kindergarten  Day 

By  LORRAINE  GOVERMA^ 

A  Roving  Reporler  Spends  an  Afternoon  Watching  Two 
Trenton  Teachers  Bring  Order  and  Sharing  and  Health 
and  Worship  to  Thirty  Children. 


The  upper-grade  teacher  says,  “You 
can  have  the  little  ones.  Send  them 
to  me  when  they’re  grown-up.”  Doro¬ 
thy  Comer  and  Gertrude  Stable,  of 
Grant  School,  Trenton,  say:  “We’ll 
keep  them.  We  think  41/4  to  6  is  a 
wonderful  age,  and  kindergarten  teach¬ 
ing  is  a  fine  profession.” 

One  hundred  children,  in  two  shifts, 
attend  school  in  their  spacious  modem 
kindergarten  room.  It  is  the  largest 
kindergarten  in  Trenton. 

Cl'RE  FOR  DEPRESSION 

To  see  what  it’s  like  to  be  a  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher,  I  spent  an  afternoon  in 
the  Grant  School  kindergarten  one 
stormy  day  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  after¬ 
noon  class  is  planned  and  directed  by 
Miss  Comer,  with  Miss  Stable  as  her 
assistant.  Mornings  the  roles  are  re¬ 
versed,  Miss  Stable  taking  over  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  and  Miss  Comer  playing 
the  piano  and  acting  as  a  trouble¬ 
shooter. 

W  innifred  Kelly,  principal  of  the 
school,  said  as  she  led  me  dow'n  the 
hall,  “W  henever  I’m  in  low  spirits,  1 
look  in  on  the  kindergarten.  There’s 
something  about  the  little  ones,  maybe 
it’s  their  innocence,  that  helps  you  for¬ 
get  your  troubles.” 

The  teachers  said  much  the  same 
thing.  “No  matter  how  de])ressed  you 
feel  when  the  children  arrive,  they 
don’t  let  you  remember  it.” 

“Our  biggest  job  is  to  teach  the 
children  how  to  share,”  they  added. 
And  their  biggest  satisfaction,  they 
said,  comes  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
when  it  is  clear  that  each  one  has  be¬ 
come  a  social  being  with  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  group.  It  takes 
time  and  teaching  before  the  children 
play  and  work  together  easily. 

The  youngsters  began  to  arrive  for 
the  afternoon  class  slowly.  “We  won’t 
have  many  today,”  said  Miss  Comer,  a 
poised  woman,  with  a  gentle  but  quite 
straightforward  manner.  “Mothers 
don’t  like  to  send  the  little  ones  out 
when  the  weather  is  as  bad  as  this.” 

THEY  LEARN  NEATN’T^S 

As  they  came,  they  shed  raincapes, 
jackets,  mittens  and  leggings  in  the 
part  of  the  big  room  partitioned  for  a 
wardrobe.  They  sat  on  the  floor  to  tug 


off  galoshes.  Most  of  the  small  coats 
on  the  hangers  looked  ready  to  let  go; 
a  few  did.  Miss  Stable  pointed  to  the 
crumpled  heaps  and  suggested  new 
tries  to  the  owners. 

A  wiry  little  boy  called  Armando, 
exuding  vitality  like  a  dynamo,  pro¬ 
duced  some  large  spools,  and  a  small 
ball,  built  a  bowling  alley  of  blocks  and 
organized  a  game  in  ten  seconds  flat. 
A  girl  wandered  to  the  playhouse, 
picked  up  the  toy  telephone  and  began 
a  conversation  which  called  for  much 
astonished  listening  on  her  part.  Three 
boys  came  over  to  stare  at  me.  One 
flung  his  arm  around  another  and  said 
happily,  “He  my  pal!” 

After  a  little  Miss  Comer  gathered 
the  children  in  a  group.  They  rushed 
for  seats  on  the  semicircular  bench  un¬ 
der  the  big  bay  window,  doing  a  lot 
of  pushing  until  Miss  Comer  pointed 
out  gently  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room.  Roll  call  revealed  that  Norman 
was  out  with  the  mumps.  “He  has  the 
lumps?”  asked  a  lively  boy  in  a  red, 
white  and  blue  polo  shirt  (the  son  of  a 
policeman,  1  was  later  told).  Miss 
Comer  explained  the  difference,  such 
aS  it  was,  between  mumps  and  lumps, 
and  then  took  a  little  time  to  collect  a 
bouncing  marble  that  was  distracting 
her  brood.  “Supposing  1  keep  it  for 
you?”  she  told  the  boy  who  owned  it. 

THEY  LEARN  TO  COUNT 

The  children  helped  her  count  them¬ 
selves.  chanting  the  numbers  and  point¬ 
ing  at  each  child  in  turn.  The  rain 
had  cut  attendance  down  to  thirty  from 
the  usual  fifty. 

A  small,  chunky  boy  in  tan  and 
brown  checked 
knickers  and  high 
woodsman’s  shoes 
marched  the  flag 
out  in  front  of  the 
group.  The  children 
stood,  hands  over 
hearts,  to  recite  the 
pledge  of  allegiance. 

They  sang,  “My 
country,  ’tis  of 
thee,”  and  then  Miss 
Comer  read  the 
100th  Psalm,  the 
children  chiming  in 
with  parts  of  it. 


Next  everyone  was  to  make  a  silent 
prayer.  Heads  bowed  and  small  hands 
came  together.  Miss  Comer  said  a 
prayer  out  loud.  "Thank  you,  God, 
for  the  sunshine  and  for  the  rain.” 

“For  the  rain!”  cried  the  policeman’s 
skeptical  son.  There  was  immediately 
much  discussion  over  the  advisability 
of  giving  thanks  for  the  rain.  The  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  rain  was  all  right  be¬ 
cause  it  made  flowers  grow.  A  boy’s 
voice  rose:  “I  like  snow  because  I  can 
make  tunnels  in  the  snow.”  Miss  Comer 
got  things  quiet  again  by  starting  a 
song  and  suggesting  to  a  little  girl  that 
she  dance  like  a  falling  raindrop,  which 
the  little  girl  did  by  jumping  up  and 
down  to  the  music. 

After  a  brief  conference  on  the  day’s 
activities,  the  children  scattered  for 
work.  Some  donned  yellow  smocks  and 
took  up  brushes  to  do  originals  at  the 
easels,  or  to  paint  red  wallpaper  for 
their  Christmas  store.  Others  made 
Christmas  baskets,  with  paint  and  old 
cereal  boxes,  strips  of  colored  paper 
and  a  lot  of  sticky  paste.  The  teachers 
refilled  paint  pots,  sympathized  over 
sore  fingers,  and  effusively  appreci¬ 
ated  finished  work. 

One  little  girl  much  preferred  talk¬ 
ing  to  working.  Putting  her  hands  be¬ 
hind  her  back  and  throwing  out  her 
small  round  stomach,  she  said,  “My 
mother  is  buying  me  a  new  red  dreth 
to  wear  to  thchool.”  Another  pigtailed 
girl  near  her  never  said  a  word.  Miss 
Comer  explained  that  she  carried  out 
directions  beautifully,  cut  and  pasted, 
painted  and  danced  as  well  as  any,  but 
turned  her  head  shyly  when  spoken  to 
and  never  replied. 

REST  AND  NOl  RISHMENT 

Four  notes  on  the  piano  signaled 
the  end  of  work.  A  crowd  of  yellow 
smocks  got  into  a  tangle  at  the  sink. 
Miss  Stable  stepped  in  to  organize  the 
washing  of  the  brushes,  but  not  before 
the  chunky  boy  who  had  held  the  flag 
had  streaks  of  green  and  blue  paint  in 
a  wiggly  design  on  his  black  wooly 
head,  and  big  yellow  blotches  on  his 
knickers.  “Tell  your  mother  it’s  only 
water  color  and  it’ll  come  out  easily,” 
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Miss  Stable  directed,  pointing  to  his 
knees. 

In  the  circle,  waiting  for  everyone 
to  have  finished  cleaning  up,  one  small 
boy  built  a  large  unsteady  looking 
structure  with  blocks.  At  Miss  Comer’s 
invitation  he  expounded  when  the  class 
was  settled:  “This  is  a  house.  The  ele¬ 
vator  goes  up  here.  This  here  is  a 
summer  seat  what  you  sit  in.  This  is  a 
battle  monument.” 

After  that  came  rest,  with  everybody 
imitating  a  rag  doll.  Then  milk  and 
crackers  served  in  plastic  dishes,  at 
tables  set  with  huge  cardboard  place 
cards.  A  small  girl,  with  an  apron 
round  her  waist  did  the  dishes  in  the 
child-size  sink,  while  two  boys  wiped. 

Next  was  rhythms,  with  marching, 
galloping  and  dancing  to  piano  tunes. 
The  afternoon  ended  with  another  brief 
rest  period.  A  girl  cried.  “I’m  not 
tired!”  at  which  Miss  Comer  smiled 
gently,  and  a  little  hopelessly. 

HONESTY 

A  few  at  a  time  the  children  went  to 
get  their  clothing.  A  boy  fell,  sliding 
across  the  room,  and  Scattering  boots. 


raincoat,  and  snow-suit  pants.  Ar- 
tressed.  His  bowling  spools  were  gone. 
The  boy  who  had  pocketed  them  was 
found  and  lectured  briefly  on  why  that 
wasn’t  the  thing  to  do  when  a  classmate 
shared  his  toys. 

In  one  last  scramble,  the  teachers 
disappeared  in  clumps  of  children  who 
couldn’t  get  their  galoshes  on  or  wanted 
help  with  a  button.  Finally  the  last  child 
had  dressed  and  departed.  The  room 
was  so  still  you  could  hear  the  rain. 

I  personally  felt  exhausted.  Both 
Miss  Comer  and 
Miss  Stable  were  as 
relaxed  and  poised 
as  they  had  been 
earlier,  and  1  could 
not  believe  that  the 
afternoon  had  shot 
by  so  rapidly. 

Miss  Comer,  who 
taught  primary 
grades  until  this 
year.  said.  “I’ll  nev¬ 
er  forget  the  first 
day  of  school  last 
September.  Mothers 
were  bringing  in 


new  children  all  day.  Some  of  them 
started  playing  happily  right  away, 
but  some  of  them  sat  on  the  floor 
and  wept,  and  several  ran  out  trying 
to  get  home.  Of  course  we  had  to 
run  after  them.  Luckily  none  of  them 
got  to  the  street  crossing.  We  were 
greeting  parents  all  this  time,  too, 
and  trying  to  get  the  children  inter¬ 
ested  in  books  and  toys.  Parents  kept 
coming  back  and  looking  in  to  make 
sure  it  wasn’t  their  child  who  was  cry¬ 
ing.  That  was  really  a  day!” 


See 


The  School  Secretary  Has  a  Major  Role  in 
the  Public  Relations  Program,  By  Her,  Com¬ 
munity,  Staff  and  Pupils  Often  Form  Lasting  By  JOSEI^HIME  F.  ML  RPHY* 

Impressions  of  the  School  System.  Glen  Ridge 


IlooD  PLBLIC  RELATIONS  is  an  essential 
I  part  of  effective  school  administra¬ 
tion.  Often,  however,  the  term  seems 
to  apply  only  to  the  teacher,  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  and  the  school  administrator. 
There  is.  however,  another  member  of 
the  school  staff  who  plays  a  vital  part 
in  any  successful  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram;  that  is  the  school  secretary. 

The  number  of  people  coming  into 
any  school  office  is  great,  and  repre¬ 
sents  many  segments  of  the  population. 
There  are  parents  and  members  of  the 
community;  there  are  also  teachers, 
other  staff  members,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  visiting  educators, 
applicants  for  teaching  positions,  and 
salesmen.  To  deal  effectively  with  these 
people  and  to  answer  the  questions 
which  have  brought  them  to  the  school 
oflice  is  often  a  responsibility  which 
falls  entirely  on  the  school  secretary. 

Many  of  these  people  need  not  see 
the  school  executive  at  all  if  the  secre¬ 
tary  knows  her  job  and  knows  how  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  public.  She 
herself  can  handle  their  requests  and 


answer  their  questions.  Even  for  those 
who  come  specifically  to  see  the  school 
executive,  she  can  give  any  preliminary 
information  and  tell  them  something 
about  the  schools.  She  will  often  save 
her  chiefs  time  by  entertaining  visitors 
and  by  showing  them  around  the 
buildings. 

To  keep  things  running  smoothly  at 
all  times  the  school  secretary  must  also 
help  maintain  good  relations  among 
staff  members.  Good  morale  is  a  goal 
toward  which  every  administrator  and 
all,  his  assistants  work  constantly.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  yardsticks  by  which 
to  measure  his  success.  Only  as  the 
secretary  is  skilled  in  dealing  effectively 
with  all  members  of  the  school  staff, 
can  she  assist  in  that  part  of  the  public 
relations  program  which  makes  for 
ever-increasing  goodwill  and  high  mo¬ 
rale  in  the  staff.  All  the  assistance  she 
can  give  the  administration  in  this 
respect  is  invaluable. 

Still  another  side  of  the  problem  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  secretary  in 
the  principal’s  oflice  deals  with  stu¬ 


dents.  A  pleasant  but  firm  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  authoritative  manner  helps 
maintain  that  degree  of  discipline 
needed  in  handling  any  student  body. 
The  secretary,  in  answering  student 
questions  and  handling  student  prob¬ 
lems,  is  always,  to  them,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  position  and  authority  of 
the  school  principal. 

In  every  phase  of  her  work,  then,  it 
is  essential  that  the  school  secretary 
think:  “How  am  1  going  to  do  this,  and 
what  kind  of  impression  of  the  schools 
am  I  going  to  give?”  The  schools  are 
the  servants  of  the  community  and  they 
have  a  tremendous  responsibility.  In 
discharging  this  obligation,  one  of  the 
first  things  the  schools  must  do  is  build 
up  good  will.  The  one  way  to  do  this 
is  to  maintain  and  to  carry  out  an 
effective  program  of  public  relations 
in  which  all  members  of  the  school 
staff  —  including  the  secretaries  —  can 
and  must  take  part. 


•  Miss  Murphy  is  private  secretary  to  the 
Supervisinft  Principal  in  Glen  Ridge. 
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Accreditation  As  Reciprocity 

By  HEBEK  H,  RYAN 

Assistant  Commissioner 


The  details  of  accreditation  are 
sometimes  a  nuisance.  Before  a 
principal  can  allow  an  incoming  trans¬ 
fer  student,  for  example,  credit  for 
this  or  that,  he  must  consider  not  only 
the  local  regulations  but  those  of  the 
accrediting  agency — the  State  Board  of 
Education.  All  questions  of  credit  to¬ 
ward  the  high  school  diploma  are  the 
more  time-consuming  because  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  reciprocal  accreditation  is  in¬ 
volved.  Now  and  then  one  is  tempted 
to  ignore  regulations  and  suit  the  whim 
of  the  moment:  but  then  conscience 
reminds  one  of  the  fact  that  many 
other  people  are  concerned — that  doz¬ 
ens  of  interested  ])ersons  are  peering 
over  one's  shoulder. 

EVOLl'TIOX  TAKES  PLACE 

Time  was  when  there  were  no  inter¬ 
school  understandings  about  credits. 
Each  high  school  went  its  own  way: 
when  a  lad  mo\ed  from  one  town  to 
another,  he  continued  his  education  in 
the  new  school  on  terms  dependent 
entirely  U|K»n  the  caprice  of  the  new 
principal  or  superintendent. 

1  he  next  stage  grew  out  of  the 
high  school's  job  of  ‘’preparing”  the 
student  for  college.  The  state  uni¬ 
versity  assumed  the  role  of  accrediting 
agency.  There  are  a  few  states,  per¬ 
haps  five  or  six.  in  which  that  is  still 
the  practice. 

The  third  stage  resulted  from  the 
growing  conviction  that,  while  the  high 
schools  needed  a  standardizing  influ¬ 
ence.  so  did  the  state  institutions  of 
higher  learning:  that  neither  of  these 
should  supervise  the  other.  The  ac¬ 
creditation  function  for  both  was  there¬ 
fore  assumed  by  the  state  governmental 
agencies. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  regional  standardizing  organiza- 
ticitis.  such  as  our  Middle  States  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  inter-state  reciprocity  has  been 


established.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  maintains  a 
service  whereby  transcripts  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  can  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  familiar  Carnegie  units. 

So  it  comes  about  that  the  schools 
of  the  whole  country  are  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  each  others’  accounts  of  stu¬ 
dent  progress,  and  to  have  faith  in 
each  others’  statements.  This  saves 
countless  hours  of  administrative  time, 
and  smoothes  out  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  a  rough  road  to  travel. 

SOME  AUTONO^IY  SI  RRENDERED 

As  usual,  there  is  a  price  for  this 
luxur)  :  each  school  gives  up  some  of 
its  own  autonomy.  A  given  school 
binds  itself  to  follow  such  regulations 
as  ina\  be  set  up  to  govern  accredita¬ 
tion.  Reciprocity  is  ever  thus.  Anv- 
thing  in  the  way  of  teamwork  calls 
for  the  relinquishing  of  some  of  one’s 
own  freedom.  This  means  that  the 
modern  school  principal  cannot  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  cut  across  lots — 
to  make  his  own  rules  as  he  goes  along. 
He  cannot  violate  the  reciprocity  which 
accreditation  represents:  unless  he  feels 
that  the  school  is  ready  to  withdraw 
from  the  whole  relationship. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  “approved”  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  an  accredited  school. 
This  status  carries  implications  of 
standards  and  of  state  financial  aid. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  is  the 
authority  which  establishes  the  needed 
regulations  and  awards  specific  approv¬ 
als.  Thus,  let  us  say,  transt:ripts  be¬ 
come  the  legal  tender  of  student  trans¬ 
fer,  and  mutual  confidence  abides  w  ith 
us. 

Any  administrator,  onc-e  in  a  while, 
reflects  that  such  and  such  a  regulation 
gives  him  a  headache.  But  the  next 
thought  is  the  pay-off :  Regulations  save 
a  hundred  times  as  many  headaches 
as  they  cause. 


For  those  especially  interested  in 
providing  assistance  for  needy  children 
in  our  own  country,  The  Save  the  Chil¬ 
dren  Federation  has  a  plan  whereby 
a  rural  American  school  can  be 
“adopted.”  for  $72  a  year.  Benefactors 
receive  the  name  and  description  of 
their  individual  school,  and  later  a 
report  is  given  by  the  teacher  of  the 
school  telling  the  progress  which  the 
contribution  has  produced. 

Either  schools  or  individuals  can  be 
“adopted”  in  Europe.  It  costs  $150  to 
help  a  school  in  Austria.  Finland, 
France,  Greece  or  Holland.  Such  a  con¬ 
tribution  provides  shoes,  clothing,  and 
vitally  needed  school  supplies.  A  child 
can  he  sponsored  for  $96  a  year,  or 
$8.00  a  month.  The  contribution  pro¬ 
vides  a  complete  outfit  of  clothing  and 
shoes,  together  with  six  supplemental 
food  packages  worth  $10  each,  spaced 
periodically  throughout  the  year.  Con¬ 
tributors  receive  a  case  study  of  the 
individual  being  helped.  Whenever 
possible,  the  picture  of  the  child  is 
included. 
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Sums  of  $10  can  give  personalized 
aid.  For  that  amount  benefactors  can 
supply  a  layette  for  an  infant  in  a  des¬ 
titute  Eurofieaii  family,  a  layette  and 
supplementary  <-od-liver  oil  and  milk 
rations  for  a  baby  in  a  needy  rural 
American  family,  or  a  package  of  good 
used  clothing,  clothing  materials,  and 
shoes,  plus  sewing  accessories  and 
soap,  for  a  ne<*dy  family  in  Eurojie. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  New 
Jersey  schools  and  individuals  have 
used  the  Save  the  (Children  Federation. 


Schools  and  school  systems  which 
are  interested  in  furthering  the  work 
of  the  Foundation  can  secure  informa¬ 
tion  from  Save  the  (ihildren,  Inc..  1 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York  10.  New 
York. 
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Personnel  Managers^  in  Survey,  Tell  Schools 
Their  Graduates  Just  Don*t  Know  Hoiv  to  Apply 
For  First  Jobs  or  Fill  Out  Application  Forms 

By  BURNETT  COOPER 
Roselle 


The  following  opinion  survey  was 
made  of  50  different  personnel  man¬ 
agers  of  large  organizations  in  New 
Jersey  who  each  year  hire  thousands 
of  new  high  school  graduates.  These 
are  the  men  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
end  product  of  the  school  system;  they 
are  in  a  good  position  to  pass  a  critical 
judgment,  especially  since  they  know 
what  they  want  and  they  know  what 
they  get. 

These  were  the  questions  asked: 

1.  What  are  the  opportunities  of  Inch 
school  graduates  for  securing  johs  with 
your  company? 

2.  What  specihc  or  particular  jobs  are 
open  in  your  company  for  high  school 
graduates  with  specialized  training? 

3.  What  particular  things  do  you  look 
for  in  applicants  who  are  recent  high  school 
graduates? 

4.  What  mistakes  do  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  often  make  in  their  applications? 

3.  What  improvement  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  in  the  school  preparation  of  the  high 
school  graduate? 

6.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  within  your  organization  for 
the  high  school  graduate? 

7.  Are  the  hours  such  that  a  high  school 
graduate  could  count  on  taking  college 
courses  in  the  evening? 

8.  Must  an  applicant,  for  a  beginning 
job.  take  tests  and  if  so.  what  kind  of  tests? 

From  the  replies  the  key  conclusion, 
the  one  with  the  most  bearing  for  the 
schools  atid  for  the  guidance  people, 
is  that  by  and  large,  hoys  and  girls 
just  do  not  know  how  to  apply  for 
johs.  They  make  mistakes  all  down 
the  line — in  apjK*arance.  in  conversa¬ 
tion  atid  in  the  way  they  fill  out  an  ap¬ 
plication  blank — mistakes  y^hich  indi¬ 
cate  lack  of  foresight  and  preparation 
on  the  jtart  t)f  the  applicant,  and  also 
reflect  on  the  schools  themselves  for 
failure  to  train  correctly. 

Saddled  with  a  diploma  and  a  light, 
happy  heart,  they  go  out  lacking  any 
Conception  of  how  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly,  logical  fashion  to  obtain  a 
job.  They  d(*  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
realize  their  potentialities,  and  fail  to 
obtain  work  in  occupations  where  they 
have  the  best  chance  to  succeed. 

XOT  IN  A  T-SIlIRT 
One  |)ersonnel  manager  blurted  out. 
“They  come  in  here  in  June  by  the 

•Remember  the  job-seeking  scene  in 
Betty  Smith’s  Tomorrow  Will  Be 
Better. 


droves,  from  all  over.  They  know  they 
want  a  job.  They  know  they  want  good 
money.  Outside  of  that  they  aren’t  sure 
of  anything.  Everything  is  vague  and 
unknown.  Ask  them  what  they  can  do 
and  most  times  their  faces  become  a 
troubled  blank.  They  are  hurt  if  you 
press  them  too  hard  and  ask  what  their 
ambitions  are.  They  know  nothing 
about  the  company  except  what  it 
makes.  They  haven’t  the  slightest  idea 
where  they  might  fit  in.” 

Another  with  vitriolic  contempt  as¬ 
sailed  the  high  schools  which  permitted 
pupils  to  leave  with  such  false  beliefs 
that  the  way  to  get  a  job  is  to  apply 
dressed  in  a  navy  T-shirt,  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  couple  of  gum  chewing 
friends,  or  to  be  painted  up  and  smell¬ 
ing  like  a  woman  of  affairs.” 

The  comments  on  question  four  were 
numerous.  Forty-seven  of  the  person¬ 
nel  managers  interviewed  bewailed  the 
fact  that  the\  could  not  get  application 
forms  filled  out  decentlv.*  The  one 
complaint  that  led  all  the  rest  (38) 
was  the  failure  to  place  all  necessary 
information  on  the  application.  Ques¬ 
tions  were  answered  carelessly  and  in¬ 
completely.  Lack  of  neatness  was  a 
close  second  (34l;  jM)or  sjielling  was 
third  (32l.  l)es<-riptions  such  as 
“sloppy.”  “untid>.”  “worse  than  a 
kindergarten  scrawl”  and  “unintelli- 
gihle”  were  used.  Failure  to  fill  out 
forms  properly  was  fourth  (291  ;  care¬ 
less  omissions  was  fifth  (201.  There 
were  several  other  complaints. 

One  jK'rsonnel  man  led  me  to  a  file 
in  which  he  had  collected  discarded 
application  blanks.  He  had  saved  them, 
he  told  me.  to  sln)w  his  friends  for  a 
good  laugh.  The  amazing,  unique,  and 
ridiculous  answers  on  them  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  fill  a  comedian’s  program. 

RE()l  IRE  THIS  SKILL 

The  implications  for  the  school  are 
quite  clear.  It  means  placing  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  more  emphasis  on 
occupational  guidance,  and  requiring 
a  reasonable  degree  of  perfection  of 
performance  by  the  pupil  in  such  a 
simple  matter  as  applying  for  a  job. 
Obviously  no  pupil  can  l>e  expet'ted  to 
acquire  the  skill  without  some  planned 
practice  *>n  the  part  of  his  teacher. 

(iroup  guidance  can  Iw  practicetl  to 
help  solve  the  problem.  Teachers  could 


ask  employers  for  copies  of  their  em¬ 
ployment  application  form  and  for  per¬ 
mission  to  mimeograph  additional 
copies.  The  students  fill  in  these  blanks 
and  have  them  criticized  by  the  class 
and  the  teacher.  Employers  can  be 
invited  to  come  in  to  examine  some  of 
the  application  blanks  and  then  explain 
why  they  would  accept  or  refuse  them. 

Teachers  can  give  good  practice  in 
job  interviews  by  dramatizing  the  right 
and  w  rong  way  to  apply  for  a  job.  One 
student  or  the  teacher  can  take  the  part 
of  the  employer,  while  a  student  applies 
for  a  job. 

There  are  other  techniques  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention  that  can  be  used 
effectively.  The  point  is  one  or  more 
of  these  must  be  utilized  and  some  con¬ 
certed  action  taken  to  make  more  ef¬ 
fective  the  potential  chances  of  our 
boys  and  girls  in  getting  a  job  when 
they  leave  high  school. 


WUe/ie  ta  ^Uul  Out 


The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  is  seeking  to  amend  our  Pension 
Law  so  that  new  entrant  teachers  may 
retire  after  35  years  with  more  liberal 
benefits.  The  following  references  will 
prove  helpful  in  gaining  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  new  proposal. 

1.  Board  of  Trustees.  Twenty-Ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
1948.  New  Jersey  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund.  Trenton  Trust  Build¬ 
ing,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

2.  New  Jersey  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund.  Information,  Benefits 
and  Privileges  Explained,  1947.  New 
Jersey  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund.  Trenton  Trust  Building,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

3.  Housman,  Ida  E.  Pension  Facts 
for  Teachers.  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  1938. 

4.  Ilou.sman.  Ida  E.  Pen.sion  Facts 
for  Teachers,  Simplified  Supplement. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
1947. 

5.  National  Education  Association, 
Research  Division,  and  National  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Teacher  Retirement.  Statistics 
of  Teacher  Retirement  Systems.  1946- 
47.  National  Education  Association, 
VV’ashington  6,  D.  C. 

6.  National  Education  As.sociation, 
Research  Division,  and  National  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Teacher  Retirement.  Statutory 
Provisions  for  Statewide  Retirement 
System.  1946.  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

7.  Van  Eenam,  Weltha.  Analysis  of 
Recent  Annuities  Supplementing  Retire¬ 
ment  Benefits  Under  Old-Age  Sur\ivors 
Insurance.  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Social  Security  Agency,  Washington, 
D.  C.  1948. 

8.  .  O’Neill,  Hugh.  Modern  Pension 
Plans.  Prentice-Hall.  New  York.  1946. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


PENSIONS 


FEDERAL  AID 


John  A.  Wood,  3rd 
Socretary,  T.P.&A.F. 


Robert  D.  Bole 
I^JEA  Research  Director 


I  am  a  present  entrant  born  in  Auk* 
ust,  IMS.  At  the  close  of  school  in 
June,  1950 — two  months  before  my  63nd 
birthday — will  have  credit  for  86  years 
of  service.  Do  you  advise  that  I  retire 
then,  or  should  I  plan  to  teach  two 
years  longer? 

When  a  member  should  retire  is  not 
a  question  on  which  the  Hoard  of 
Trustees  or  the  Pension  Fund  office  is 
qualified  to  advise. 

In  making  the  decision  each  member 
should  rerognize  that  any  retirement 
allowance  is  small  compared  to  active 
service  salary.  The  member  should  con¬ 
sider  whether  he  is  able  to  carry  on  with 
his  wf»rk.  and  whether  his  services  are 
highb  valued  by  his  employers  or  he 
believes  his  emplt>yer  would  like  to  re¬ 
place  him. 

1  here  is  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  allowance  that  is  available  just  be¬ 
fore  and  just  after  any  member  attains 
age  62. 

hen  a  member  retires  after  rige  62, 
he  receives.  ff)r  his  vears  of  service 
while  a  member  of  the  fund,  a  pension 
in  exact  proportion  to  one-(juarter  pay 
after  '-iTy  \ears  ol  service.  In  addition 
to  this  j)ension.  as  an  additional  ele¬ 
ment  of  his  allowance,  he  receives  a 
life  in<"ome  in  the  form  of  an  annuity, 
the  annual  amount  of  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  b\  the  size  of  his  savings  ac¬ 
count  whatever  his  savings  account 
will  support. 

In  addition,  when  a  present  entrant 
retires  under  the  service  provisions  of 
the  a<‘t  -under  62.  but  with  .35  or  more 
year^"  service  the  t  rustees  allow  an 
adjustment  of  the  pension  so  that  the 
combined  pension  and  annuity  is  in 
proportion  to  one-half  pay  after  35 
vears  of  service  for  the  years  he  has 
l>een  a  member  of  the  fund. 


What  is  the  present  status  of  federal 
aid? 

A  federal  aid  bill  will  be  introduced 
in  the  81st  Congress.  It  will  be  pat¬ 
terned  closely  after  S  472  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  by  a  vote  of  .58-22. 
Although  a  companion  bill  HR  29.53 
was  approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  the  majority  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  did  not  per¬ 
mit  HR  29.53  to  reach  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

How  much  money  will  be  appropri¬ 
ated  under  a  federal  aid  bill  such  as 
S  472? 

S  472  provided  for  an  annual  appro¬ 
priation  of  .S3(K).(X)0,000. 

How  much  money  will  New  Jersey 
receive  under  S  472? 

The  latest  estimates  indicate  that 
New  Jersey  can  expect  to  receive 
.S3..587,(M)0  if  a  federal  aid  bill  similar 
to  S  472  becomes  law.  This  amount  of 
m«»ney  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  school  children  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  from  five  to  seventeen  years  of  age 
Inclusive,  by  S5.(X). 

Are  there  any  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  use  of  revenues  received  under 
S  472? 

Yes.  These  revenues  can  be  sjient 
for  current  expenses  only.  In  other 
words  federal  aid  received  under  S  472 
cannot  be  used  by  local  school  districts 
to  build  new  school  buildings  nor  pay 
the  interest  and  amortization  charges 
incurred  in  financing  the  construction 
of  new  buildings. 

How  will  federal  aid  revenues  be  dis¬ 
tributed  if  a  bill  such  as  S  472  becomes 
law? 

Each  state  will  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
termine  its  own  method  of  distributing 
the  federal  aid  revenues  to  its  local 
districts.  Federal  educational  officials 
devised  the  formula  under  which  the 
amounts  of  aid  were  distributed  to  the 
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Jmlge  Milton  A.  Feller 
\JEA  Attorney 


Mr.  X,  a  principal  under  tenure,  was 
requested  by  his  local  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  submit  his  resignation  in  writing. 
He  submitted  a  letter  of  resignation  and 
delivered  it  to  the  District  Clerk  of  the 
local  board.  However,  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  called  to  act  on  the 
letter  of  resignation,  Mr.  X  reconsider¬ 
ing,  submitted  another  letter  to  the 
District  Clerk  withdrawing  his  offer  to 
resign.  At  the  meeting,  Mr.  X’s  resigna¬ 
tion  was  accepted.  Can’  Mr.  X  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign  under  tbe  circum¬ 
stances? 


No.  The  offer  to  resign  was  with¬ 
draw  n  before  it  was  accepted.  An  offer 
to  resign,  the  same  as  an  offer  of  sale 
or  contract,  may  be  withdrawn  prior 
to  its  acceptance.  An  offer  may  he 
revoked  before  it  is  accepted.  X  in 
this  case  revoked  his  offer  of  resigna¬ 
tion  before  the  local  board  accepted  the 
same.  Belles  vs.  Wayne  Township 
Board  of  Education,  School  Law  de¬ 
cision,  page  .5.56. 


A  supervisor  who  claimed  to  be  under 
tenure  was  notified  by  the  board  of 
education  in  the  district  in  which  she 
was  employed  that  her  position  was 
abolished  and  that  her  services  were 
no  longer  necessary  after  the  close  of 
school  in  June.  She  protested  but  did 
not  report  for  duty  nor  offer  her  serv¬ 
ices  in  September.  Hliat  are  her  rights? 


She  has  no  rights  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  By  failing  to  offer  her  serv¬ 
ices  and  by  failing  to  report  for  duty 
the  following  September,  she  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  abandoned  her  position. 
The  intent  to  abandon  an  office  or  posi¬ 
tion  may  be  inferred  from  tbe  conduct 
of  the  party. 


May  a  student  be  suspended  from 
school  for  disobedience  outside  of  school 
hours  and  not  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher? 


Therefore,  as  a  present  entrant  ap¬ 
proaches  his  62nd  birthday,  he  should 
recognize  the  State’s  willingness  to 
adjust  his  pension  so  that  the  pension 
and  annuity  together  will  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  one-half  pay,  but  that  this  ad¬ 
justment  is  not  available  when  he  quali¬ 
fies  for  an  allowance  after  his  62nd 
birthday  under  the  super-annuation 
provisions  of  our  law. 


states. 

How  will  federal  aid  revenues  be 
administered? 

The  United  States  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
will  pay  the  certified  allotments  to  each 
state  treasurer.  The  state  treasurer  in 
turn  will  pay,  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  state  commissioner  of  education, 
the  apportionments  to  each  local  dis¬ 
trict. 


Yes.  The  school  authorities  have  this 
power  when  such  disobedience  has  a 
direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  conduct  of  other  pupils 
while  in  the  school  room,  to  set  at 
naught  the  proper  discipline  of  the 
sc  hool,  t(t  impair  the  authority  of  the 
teachers  and  to  bring  them  into  ridi¬ 
cule  and  contempt.  In  other  words, 
the  local  authorities  have  broad  powers 
in  this  respect. 
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Salary  Clinirs  Aid  Local  l^eadcrs 


NJEA  Field  Men  Hold  Coiiiily  Meelinjjs 
To  Furnish  Faetn  and  Guide  Pro|grani!«; 
Stress  Piiblie  Relations,  Cooperati<»n 


IT  WAS  mid-Septemb»*r.  The  twti  INJEA 
field  reprefsentatives  were  meeting 
with  the  Assoeiation  officers,  and  other 
members  of  the  staff. 

“What.”  they  asked,  “are  we  going 
to  do  about  requests  fur  salary  help? 
We  already  have  m«>re  dates  than  we 
can  fill,  and  the  telephone  keeps  ring¬ 
ing.”  The  question  was  thoroughly 
(liseusserl  in  the  light  of  the  NJF.A 
[Kilicy  of  rendering  service  where  need¬ 
ed  and  the  salary  policies  which  had 
l)een  devel«)ped  by  the  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee. 

That  is  how  the  NJKA  Salary  Clinics 
were  born. 

10,000  MILE.S— 62  MKETINGS 

Now  Joseph  j.  Masiello,  Jr.,  and 
Fred  A.  Forbes  have  completed  a  series 
of  ()2  clinic  meetings  which  were  a 
state-wide  experiment  in  mass  service 
and  mass  education.  They  held  ses¬ 
sions  with  salary  committees  repre¬ 
senting  three-quarters  of  the  local 
teacher  associations  in  New  jersey. 
T<f  do  the  job  they  covered  about 
lO.tKM)  miles,  in  addition  to  their  regu¬ 
lar  duties. 

Kvery  local  teacher  group  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  sit  in  on  three  meetings 
planned  around  their  concrete  salary 
problems.  Kvery  local  association  has 
had  the  Inmefit  of  all  the  data  and  sug¬ 
gestions  which  the  NJKA  field  men 
could  have  given  them  in  individual 
tm-etings. 

Our  field  men  are  now  free  to  devote 
their  available  time  to  the  “tough 
cases.”  the  ones  where  all  the  standard 
t»*<hni<|ues  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed,  and  where  individual  |M‘rsonal 
work  is  the  only  solution.  Finally,  the 
NJKA  “public  relations”  approach  to 
salary  problems  has  been  given  state¬ 
wide  standing,  and  is  Imtter  understood 
than  it  has  ever  been  by  the  teachers 
themselves,  by  school  administrators, 
and  by  board  members  and  municipal 
officials... 

NO  rMVER.SITY  CREDIT 

The  three  clinics  planned  for  each 
ctiunty  were  really  a  “short  c«»urse”  for 
salary  cotnmittee  memlwrs  «me  teach¬ 
er  asked  about  university  credit  for 
att«*ndance.  There  was  a  carefully 
considered  lesson  plan,  and  in  most 
cases,  a  skilled  faculty.  Kounty  sujmr- 
intendents.  local  a<lministrators.  board 
members,  and  sehotd  and  municipal 
officials  ap(M‘ared  at  thes«-  clinics,  usu¬ 
ally  with  materials  prepared  to  answer 
questions  in  their  (uirticular  fields, 
h.ach  local  association  was  invited  to 
s«-nd  three  repres«*ntatives  to  its  county 
<  linic. 


The  initial  meeting  in  each  ctmnty 
was  primarily  for  background.  In¬ 
cluded  were  a  survey  of  current  salary 
trends,  consideration  of  how  nn)dcrn 
single  salary  schedules  an«l  adjustment 
formulas  work,  needed  data  for  a  study 
of  local  salary  problems,  and  tips  on 
the  general  approach  to  salary  activ¬ 
ities.  At  most  meetings  county  super¬ 
intendents  told  what  information  was 
available  in  their  offices;  ajocal  ad¬ 
ministrator  gave  a  backstage  view  on 
how  salary  decisions  are  made;  and 
the  NJKA  Salary  Kit  was  examined 
and  its  suggestions  considered. 

THE  TACrTFlX  APPROACH 

The  committees  were  shown,  by 
leading  administrators,  the  importance 
of  early  conferences  with  their  super¬ 
vising  principals,  and  reminded  that 
his  most  helpful  work  is  often  done  in 
private,  rather  than  in  open  meeting. 
The  make-up  of  salary  committees  and 
conference  committees  was  considered 
-one  association  has.  as  salary  chair¬ 
man,  a  teacher  who  only  three  years 
ago  won  a  private  lawsuit  against  the 
President  of  the  Board. 

Oinie  II  was  on  finance  —  both 
school  and  inunicipaL  N*)  hopes  were 
held  out  that  every  community  could 
duplicate  the  Newark,  Montclair  or 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N  J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any -involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  Iteen  taken 
jeapordizing  her  legal  rights. 


Jersey  City  schedules;  teachers  were 
warned  that  their  salaries  depend,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  the  ability  of  their 
communities.  So  that  they  c»>uld  study 
that  ability  at  first  hand,  a  school  clerk 
and  a  municipal  finance  official  helped 
analyze  local  budgets  and  financial  re- 
(Mtrts.  In  Sussex  County,  Superintend¬ 
ent  Clifford  K.  Dennis  had  teachers 
actually  prepare  a  local  school  budget. 
One  outcome  of  these  meetings  was  t«) 
impress  upon  many  teachers  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  state  aid  to  their  local  salary 
|)roblems. 

PI  BUC’  RELATIONS 

The  third  clinic  dealt  specifically 
with  public  relations.  While  the  theme 
of  all  three  meetings  was  the  need  of 
coo|)eration  among  all  groups  with  an 
interest  in  teachers’  salaries,  this  ses¬ 
sion  got  down  to  brass  tacks  on  the 
problem.  The  teachers  were  told  some 
of  the  complaints  which  the  taxpayer 
(with  a  small  makes  about  them. 
They  were  warned  against  struggles 
within  their  own  ranks  for  j»etty  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  were  sh<iwn  that  their 
superintendents  have  a  more  than  aca- 
•lemic  interest  in  their  success,  since 
superintendents’  salaries  normally  rise 
when  teacher  pay  goes  up. 

They  could  see  the  dangers  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  board  with  a  program 
already  formulated,  as  compared  with 
a  program  jointly  develoj)ed  bv  teach¬ 
ers.  sup<‘rintendent  and  board,  which 
all  three  can  unite  in  selling  to  the 
community,  in  many  nu'etings  plans 
were  made  to  bring  the  rural  and  city- 
areas  tt)getlier  for  joint  salary  activity. 
Out  »)f  one  c«>unty  sessi<m  came  a 
series  of  business-labor-home-sehool 
ctmferences  Iteing  planned  in  Passaic. 
Paterson  and  Clifton. 

As  Mr.  Forl)es  and  Mr.  Masiello 
lo«»k  ba«  k  on  the  clinics.  the\  feel  they 
achie\ed  their  main  pur|H»s»*s.  Salary 
c«)mmittees  started  their  work  early, 
instead  of  at  the  last  minute.  The  nee<l 
of  NJKA  field  calls  in  many  ct>mmuni- 
ties  has  been  reduced  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  most  difficult  situations 
is  iNissible.  Many  communities  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  salary 
problem.^  the  air  is  clearer  Itetween 
teachers,  their  siqH'rintendents.  and 
their*  boards  of  (Hlucation.  In  pre-clinic 
M’ssions.  intra-C4>imty  eonqKirisims  and 
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discussions  were  started;  many  seem 
likely  to  develop  into  permanent  groups 
along  the  lines  of  the  Suburban  League 
of  Essex-Morris-Union.  Many  county 
superintendents  volunteered  to  give 
further  aid  to  salary  committees,  by 
reviewing  their  assembled  data.  By  the 
time  the  final  clinic  sessions  were  held 
several  communities  reported  that  their 
salary  programs  had  been  developed 
in  a  cooperative  manner  with  their 
hoards,  and  had  been  adopted. 

The  two  field  men  hope  that  it  w’ill 
tu>t  be  necessary,  next  year  at  least,  to 
hold  such  an  intensive  series  of  meet¬ 
ings. 

“If  local  associations  maintain  rea¬ 
sonable  continuity  on  their  salary  com¬ 
mittees.”  they  say,  “it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  just  one  meeting  to  bring  their 
materials  up  to  date  and  tell  them  of 
any  new  developments.”  They  think 
it  very  important  that  local  groups  that 
have  good  salary  committees  retain 
them. 

TO  THEM  THAT  HATH 

One  other  object  of  the  clinics  was 
to  develop  good  leadership  on  the  local 
association  level.  It  is  too  early  to  tell 
how  successful  the  clinics  were  in  this. 
Certainly,  however,  they  gave  the  local 
leaders  ne<-essary  help  and  information 
for  doing  better  the  things  they  had 
already  been  chosen  to  do. 

\XTiat  of  the  2.1  per  cent  of  local  as- 
sociations  that  were  not  represented  at 
the  clinics?  Mr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Masi- 
ello  agree  that  they  were  the  groups 
which  needed  help  most. 

“The  districts  with  the  best  salary 
s<hedules  were  represented  at  the  clin¬ 
ics.”  they  say;  “those  with  the  worst, 
or  with  none  at  all.  were  frequently 
absent.”  It  is  from  this  group  that  the 
“emergeix’y”  calls  are  coming  to  the 
\JEA  field  service  now,  usually  for  the 
exact  information  and  help  which  the 
clinics  had  already  given  their  neigh- 
h<»rs. 


Delegates  to  NEA 

.\JF  \  <leh*gates  to  the  summer  con- 
\ention  of  the  \EA  were  named  by  the 
Kxe<  uti\e  Committee  at  its  Decemf>er 
me<“ting.  The  NF^A  will  meet  in  Betston 
this  \ear. 

Pn*si«lent  (Charles  L.  Steel  will  head 
the  delegates.  \X  ith  him  will  l)e  Vice- 
l’rc*sideiit  d  homas  E.  Robinson.  Treas¬ 
urer  Florence  H.  Price.  Mazie  V.  Scan- 
lan.  J.  F^verett  Bowen.  Dr.  W  illiam  S. 
I'oIh-v.  Miriam  Reichley.  F.thel  M. 
Sheldon.  J<jhn  F^.  l)w\er.  illiam  S. 
Diemer.  Freda  S<  ribner.  Ida  L.  Fran¬ 
cis.  Jeanne  Van  \X  \k.  and  Dr.  F  red¬ 
erick  L.  Hipp  and  Fred  F'.  Forhe!-  «»f 
the  .NJF^\  staff. 


Bloomfield  has  adopted  a  new  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  featuring  minimum  sal¬ 
aries  of  $2400,  $2,500  (M.A.)  and 
$2600;  maximums  of  $4600,  $4800 
(B.A.),  $5200,  and  $.5600.  For  B.A.’s, 
there  are  16  steps  of  $1.50.  Also  ap¬ 
proved  was  a  three-year  adjustment 
program  contingent  upon  available 
funds. 

The  schedule  grew  out  of  a  lay- 
teacher  committee  ap|)ointed  by  the 
Board;  it  consisted  of  15  laymen  and 
six  teachers. 

»  «  * 

Ridgefield  Park,  after  nearly  two 
and  one-half  years  of  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  board  and  teachers,  has  adopted 
a  salary  schedule.  It  goes  by  $100 
steps  from  minimums  of  S20(X)  and 
.$22(K)  tM.A.l  to  .$.5,500,  .$.5800  (B.A.) 
and  .$4(KK).  It  provided  double  incre¬ 
ments  for  this  year,  and  immediate 
placement  on  the  maximum  for  60-year 
old  teachers.  It  also  provides  for  sjje- 
cial  compensation  “for  exceptionally 
meritorious  service”  and  for  extra 

service,  either  in  the  form  of  incre¬ 
ments  or  bonus. 

«  •  • 

The  “honor  lists”  of  school  districts 
in  the  October  Review  should  have  in¬ 
cluded  Mountainside,  which  starts 
teachers  at  $2400  and  Union  Town¬ 
ship.  which  has  a  $4800  maximum. 

•  «  • 

Newark  teachers  are  asking  the 

Board  of  Education  for  individual  in¬ 
creases  of  $1000  this  year,  and  other 
adjustments,  including  a  single  salary 
schedule  for  principals.  In  a  statement 
issued  at  the  NJEA  Convention.  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  indicated 
State  Association  support  (»f  the  re- 
(juests. 

The  campaign  is  f)eing  pressed  by 
the  United  Teachers  Salary  Committee, 
in  w  hich  the  Newark  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Newark  Principals’  Associa¬ 
tion,  ami  the  local  Federation  coop¬ 
erate. 

Said  Mr.  Steel.  “Newark  has  built 
a  goo«l  school  system  on  the  j)rinciple 
of  paying  salaries  that  will  attract  good 
teachers;  at  the  same  time  it  has  made 
heavy  demands  on  its  teachers  ami  has 
ha<l  to  recognize  the  higher  costs  of 
living  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

“Recent  rises  in  living  co.sts  have 
completely  wiped  out  the  salary  gains 
that  teachers  made  a  few  years  ago. 
The  real  salaries  of  teachers,  even  in 
communities  like  Newark,  are  still  cm 
the  PJiVJ  level.  Little  has  Iwen  deme  yet 
to  make  tc'achiug  tnore  attractive  and 
to  give  it  the-  profc'ssional  status  which 
we  all  fc*el  it  should  have.” 


Materials  Ready 
For  Campaign 
On  Pension  Plan 

With  the  new  year  the  NJEA  is 
ready  to  launch  a  major  campaign  to 
liberalize  the  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund.  Materials  explaining 
the  proposed  change  in  the  Fund  have 
l)een  prepared,  and  the  groundwork 
laid  for  state-w  ide  meetings  and  action. 
Field  Representative  Joseph  J.  Masiello 
has  l>een  relieved  from  his  regular  field 
duties  to  devccte  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  this  work. 

The  campaign  is  directed  at  an 
amendment  of  the  Pension  Fund  law 
so  that  all  teachers  can,  if  they  wish, 
retire  after  .55  years’  service,  without 
suffering  the  j)enalty  which  the  law 
now  stipulates  for  retirement  under  62. 
At  present  new  entrants  who  complete 
55  years’  service  before  age  62  are 
subject  to  a  substantial  reduction  in 
their  quarter-pay  pension  if  they  wish 
to  retire  then. 

The  materials  being  prepared  for 
this  campaign  inedude  an  attractive 
booklet  presenting  the  essential  facts. 
It  is  in  three  colors  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  It  will  be  used  by  county 
committees  of  teachers  in  discussing 
the  proposal  w  ith  legislators  and  other 
key  citizens.  Some  of  the  facts  from 
that  booklet  are  presented  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  section,  which  every  teacher  is 
urged  to  study  and  to  keep.  Because 
of  high  production  costs,  the  booklet 
itself  will  not  be  available  for  general 
distribution. 

Also  being  prepared  is  a  set  of  film 
slides.  It  is  hojied  that  these  can  be 
given  wide  distrihutimi  among  teacher 
groups.  The  NJFIA  is  anxious  that 
every  teacher  in  the  State  see  these 
slides  and  understand  •dearly  the  j»ro- 
[M)sed  amendment.  The  exact  terms  of 
the  |•r•qN>s<>d  amendment  will  be  known 
after  the  Ibdegate  Assembly  meets  on 
January  15.  The  proposed  amendment 
will  not  affe«-t  the  annuity  whi<’h  is  pur- 
•dias<*d  with  the  t**a«-her's  <»wn  money; 
it  •■••ncerns  only  the  jiension  provi«led 
hv  the  Stat«*. 


Traymore  Affuitt  Heudqiturlers 

The  Hot«d  I'ra^more  in  Atlantic  U.ity 
has  again  l»een  seh*<  t<*d  as  Ass<K-iation 
lh*adi|uarlers  for  tin*  l‘>40  NJF'.A  ('••n- 
ventioii.  Dut<‘s  for  the  ('.onvention  are 
November  16.  11,  12,  and  L5. 
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Will  New  Jersey  Give  Its  Teachers 

lOomplete  Pension  for  PompletedWork! 


The  New  Jersey  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  improve  the  schools  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  help  its  l)oys  and 
girls.  It  is  designed  to  make  teaching  in  New  Jersey  more  attractive 
to  the  best  teachers,  and  to  enable  teachers  who  have  done  their  best 
work  to  retire  from  their  classrooms.  It  relieves  local  schools  of  the 
problem  of  retiring  their  aged  teachers. 

New  Jersey  teachers  are  now  asking  that  the  Fund  he  moderni/ed 
and  liheralize<l  somewhat  so  that  it  will  do  these  things  better. 


The  New  Jersey  Teachers  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund,  now  in  its  30th 
year,  is  a  sound  actuarial  plan  for 
the  retirement  of  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers.  However,  it  is  time  that  it  he 
reconsidered  in  the  light  of  modern 
retirement  trends. 

Today  there  are  31,265  active  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  Under  it. 
since  1919,  5,624  have  retired  after  rendering  long  service 
to  New  Jersey  .schools.  Because  of  the  great  growth  of 
public  education  in  the  last  .30  years,  many  more  teachers 
will  Ite  eligible  to  retire  in  a  not-too-distant  future. 

The  Fund  is  built  on  an  actuarial  reserve  basis.  This 
t)ieans  that  the  State  anil  the  teachers  place  in  it  each  >ear 
money  which,  with  interest,  will  meet  the  obligations  built 
up  fluring  that  year.  Thefe  liabilities,  f»f  cf)urse,  have  no 
relationship  at  ail  to  the  money  which  the  Fund  pays 
<»iit  during  that  same  year.- 

That  is  why  the  Fund  neetls  large  ass«*ts.  These  assets 
include  $74,12‘J,.369.8J1  lielonging  to  the  teachers,  and 
$b5,074.270..52  contributed  by  the  State.  The  total  as.sets 
axerage  $4,.517.07  for  each  memlM*r  of  the  Fund. 


'fhe  fact  that  its  assets  match  its  liabilities  is  the  im¬ 
portant  difference  between  this  Fund  and  earlier  teacher 
retirement  plans.  There  were  two  of  these.  A  system 
established  in  1896,  financed  by  the  teachers  but  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  State,  had  a  deficiency  of  more  than 
$14,000,000  by  1917.  In  1915  the  State  promised  every 
teacher  half-pay  retirement  after  35  years;  in  two  years 
this  built  up  liabilities  of  $23,(XX).0(X)  for  which  there 
were  no  reserves  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  thirty  years  ago,  every  New  Jersey  teacher 
was  promised,  for  small  contributions,  retirement  at  more 
than  half-pay  after  35  years  service. 

Under  its  actuarial  reserxe  plan  the  Teachers  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  today  is  prepared  to  pay  every  teach¬ 
er’s  retirement  allowance  whenever  that  teacher  is  eligible 
to  retire.  This  allowance  is  in  two  parts.  One  is  the 
annuity  purchased  with  the  teacher's  own  contributions. 
'I'he  other  is  the  pension,  pnxvidetl  by  the  State. 

This  is  not  the  most  liberal  teacher  retirement  system 
in  the  United  States.  Its  relatively  high  l>enefits  result 
in  large  part  from  high  contributions  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  Fund. 

The  teachers  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  modernize 
it,  just  as  we  might  want  to  add  oil  heat  and  new  plumb¬ 
ing  tt>  a  good  house  built  thirty  years  ago. 
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The  Stale  now  (liseriniinule^  sharply 
hetweeii  a  sniull  ^ruiip  of  older 
teaehers  aii«l  the  {£r(‘at  hody  (»f 
younger  ones.  The  Slate  guarantees 
the  ohler  group  half*pay  retirement 
after  35  years;  to  the  younger  teaeh¬ 
ers,  if  they  are  nmler  62,  it  gives 
eonsiderahly  less  than  ipiarter-pay 
to  siippleinent  the  annuity  their 
imniey  will  hny. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  members  in  the  Fund.  There 
is  an  older  grouj)  who  were  teaching  before  1919  and 
who  joined  the  Fund  when  it  was  started.  These  are 
called  present  entrants;  only  149M  of  them  are  still  in 
service.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  29.767  teachers 
who  l)e<anie  members  after  the  Fund  was  started;  most 
of  them  are  younger  teachers.  This  younger  group  are 
called  new  entrants.  I'hey  are  at  a  disadvantage  under 
the  present  law. 

Consider  Harry  Jones  and  James  Smith.  Both  of  thein 
started  teaching  in  1914.  when  they  were  20  years  old. 
Both  have  taught  for  3.i  years,  and  they  have  had  the 
same  salaries  through  those  years,  with  an  average  of 
.S3S(K)  for  the  last  five  years  on  which  their  retirement 
would  he  based.  Both  would  like  to  retire  this  year. 

Harry,  however,  joined  the  Teachers  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  when  it  was  first  set  up.  Thus  he  became  a 
present  entrant,  one  of  the  older  group.  Today  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Fund  w  ill  huv  him  an  annuity  of  S33(Um‘1. 
He  receives  a  full  quarter-pay  |)ension  of  SB7.5.  to  which 
the  State  adds  S.344.12  to  bring  his  total  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  up  to  half-pay.  SI 730  a  year. 

James  has  had  the  same  exj)erience  in  every  resj)ect. 
hut  he  did  not  join  the  Fund  until  1924.  Thus  lie  l>ecame 
a  new  entrant,  one  of  the  younger  group,  though  he  was 
allowed  to  purchase  credit  for  the  ten  years  he  had  already 
taught.  Now  he  also  wants  to  retire. 

But  consider  what  he  gets.  His  contributions  to  the 
Fund  w  ill  buy  him  an  annuity  of  S3‘X).3()  a  f  ear — slightly 
more  than  Harry’s  because,  on  joining  the  Fund  later,  he 
was  assigned  a  higher  contribution  rate.  His  pension, 
however,  is  only  S393.75.  Thus  his  total  retirement 
alhiwance  is  .S7B4.()3,  less  than  half  of  Harry’s,  and  less 
than  any  retired  teacher  can  live  on. 
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NEW  JERSEY 
NEEDS  4923 
TEACHERS 

1824 

normal  replacement  (death,  re¬ 
tirement,  resignations) 

1789  OOOtHtSCO 

to  eliminate  sub-standard 

teachers 

501 

to  fill  vacancies  and  remove 
temporary  substitutes 

579  OOOOOMO  tfl 

to  reduce  overloading  and  pro¬ 
vide  auxiliary  service 

230  OGMOOMOt 

to  take  care  of  additional  pupils 

TOTAL 

4923  ftttttfttt 

MAKE  TEACHING  MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

New  Jersey  has  1789  sub-standard  teachers  in  its  class¬ 
rooms.  It  needs  25(X)  new  teachers  a  year  for  the  next 
five  years.  Too  few  able  young  men  and  women  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  teach.  Teachers’  salaries  have  not  kept  pace 
w  ith  the  rising  cost  of  living.  In  actual  purchasing  power, 
the  average  teacher’s  salary  today  is  worth  $300  less  than 
it  was  in  1939.  A  good  retirement  plan  is  a  form  of 
economic  security  which  will  attract  the  kind  and  the 
number  of  teachers  we  need.  New  Jersey  can  strengthen 
this  ap{)eal  at  comparatively  low  cost.  The  IJ.  S.  Army 
and  civil  service  both  use  this  kind  of  appeal. 

BETTER  MORALE 

The  “Complete  Pension”  'plan  would  improve  the 
morale  of  teachers  now  in  service.  Today  the  younger 
group  of  teachers  see  the  older  teachers — some  with  the 
advantage  of  only  a  few  months  service  before  1919— - 
with  a  substantial  retirement  advantage.  Any  employer 
recognizes  that  morale  suffers  when  workers  side  by  side 
have  different  privileges. 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


The  trend  toward  modernizing  and 
liberalizing  retirement  ^yisteniH  ih 
witlespread.  It  i8  evident  in  indut»- 
try,  in  New  Jersey's  treatment  of  its 
other  public  employees,  and  in 
other  states'  teacher  retirement 
plans. 

INULSTRY  FAVORS  GOOD  RETIRKMKNT 

American  industry  has  adopted  the  pension  idea.  It 
has  learned  that  pension  systems  can  build  worker  morale, 
reduce  turnover,  increase  workci  efliciency,  cut  down 
strikes,  and  create  good  will. 

Modern  industrial  pension  plans  are  liberal.  A  survey 
of  2R9  pension  systems  by  the  Bankers  I'rust  Company 
shows  that  over  half  are  financed  entirely  by  the  em¬ 
ployer;  the  employee  c«»ntributes  only  to  social  security. 

In  .New  Jersey,  Bell  Telephone,  Campbell  Soup.  Public 
Service  and  Shell  Oil  bear  the  entire  cost  of  their  plans  - 
in  contrast  to  teacher  and  other  public  employee  systems 
where  the  individual  pays  about  half  the  cost.  Ihe  re¬ 
tirement  benefits  under  the  above  plans  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  amount  a  teacher  receives  when  he  retires. 

EARLY  RETIREMENT  li.NDER  INDUSTRY  PLANS 

Some  industrial  plans  make  lil>eral  provision  for  early 
retirement.  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  em¬ 
ployees  can  retire  early  with  full  credit  for  their  years 
of  service.  Standard  Oil  jiermits  women  to  retire  at  3.5 
on  full  pension  from  the  company  ;  at  6.5  social  serrurity 
is  added  to  this. 

Jane  Hamilton  is  a  typical  teacher,  who  began  teaching 
at  2U  and  has  had  a  very  normal,  modest  salary  experi¬ 
ence.  Her  twin,  after  35  years  f«)r  Bell  Telephone  at  the 
same  salaries,  will  get  just  as  much  retirement  allowance 
as  Jane  when  she  retires  at  .5.5.  Ten  years  later,  social 
security  will  provide  an  18  per  cent  increase  in  her  in¬ 
come.  And  Jane  has  paid  eight  times  as  much  as  her 
twin  toward  her  retirement. 

If  Jane  worked  for  Standard  Oil  -  again  at  the  same 
salaries — she  would  pay  only  half  what  she  does  as  a 
teacher.  She  would  get  2.5  per  cent  more  when  she  retires 
at  .5.5,  and  her  income  would  rise  with  social  security 
ten  years  later — which  it  will  not  do  for  a  teacher. 

EARLIER  RETIREMENT  UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  social  security  age  will  be 
lowered,  especially  for  women.  I'his  was  recommendeil, 
along  with  higher  benefits,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  by  the  Advisory  (^>uncil  on  Social  Security  of 
which  EMward  R.  Stettinius  was  chairman.  President 
Truman,  on  May  2.5,  1948,  recommended  to  (Congress 
“that  women  be  made  eligible  for  <dd  age  benefits  at  fiO 
years,  rather  than  the  jiresent  65  years.” 

OIHER  NEW  JERSEY  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES 

New  Jersey  teachers  see  liberal  trends  in  the  retirement 
of  other  public  employees  in  their  state  and  nation.  The 
New  Jersey  Police  and  Firemen’s  Retirement  System  was 
established  in  1944.  Like  a  teacher,  a  member  of  this 
system  contributes  a  percentage  of  his  salary  to  this 
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fund.  His  community  adds  enough  to  permit  half-pay 
retirement  at  age  .5.5  after  30  year's  service.  Under  the 
New  Jersey  State  Employees’  Retirement  System,  other 
state  employees  lan  retire  at  ()0  with  full  lienefits. 

Federal  civil  service  sets  its  retirement  at  age  60  with 
.30  years’  service.  The  U.  S.  Army  offers  retirement  at 
half  pay  after  20  years,  and  with  three-quarters  pay  after 
.30  years  without  any  contribution. 

THE  TENDENCY  TO  LIBERALIZE  TEACHER 
RETIREMENT  IS  NATION-WIDE 

Other  states  would  like  to  attract  New  Jersey  teachers 
to  take  care  of  their  rising  enrollments.  The  school  pen¬ 
sion  laws  of  many  states  have  recently  been  liberalized. 
Within  the  past  two  years  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  have  completely  rewritten  their  pension  laws.  Louisi¬ 
ana.  California,  Washington.  Illinois.  Florida,  Wisconsin, 
and  Indiana  have  added  liberalizing  amendments  to  their 
retirement  statutes. 

Our  neighboring  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  seeking  to 
amend  its  pension  law  so  that  all  teachers  can  retire  at 
half-pay  after  35  years  of  service.  lncor|K>rated  in  all 
of  these  changes  is  retirement  at  an  age  earlier  than  that 
at  which  New  Jersey  teachers  can  retire  without  penalty. 

In  Connecticut  Jane  could  retire  after  30  years  service 
at  .50  per  cent  of  her  final  average  salary ;  after  35  years’ 
teaching  her  retirement  allowance  would  be  5.5  per  cent 
of  this  salary.  The  Connecticut  teacher,  moreover,  pays 
only  a  5  per  cent  contribution;  the  state  matches  this 
and  also  contributes  the  additional  amount  needed  to 
guarantee  these  generous  lienefits.  New  Jersey  must  com¬ 
pete  with  these  states  for  available  teachers. 

Thus  as  a  teacher  in  New  Jersey  Jane  has  to  work 
longer  years  for  retirement  than  she  would  in  many  in¬ 
dustries,  in  some  other  type  of  state  or  federal  work,  or 
as  a  teacher  in  other  states. 

New  Jersey  ran  well  afford  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  pension  for  com¬ 
pleted  work.  Earlier  retirement 
will  also  protliice  some  local  savings. 

New  Jersey  has  the  wealth  and  the  ability  to  support 
good  schools,  including  a  good  teacher  retirement  system. 
It  is  ninth  among  all  the  48  states  in  its  average  per  capita 
income.  As  a  state  it  does  not  tax  its  citizens  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  income.  F^xcluding  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  our  State  levies  only  .$.34.4^3  jier  capita  in  taxes, 
while  the  average  for  all  the  states  is  $47.75. 

New  Jersey's  teacher  retirement  cost  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  part  of  its  total  state  school  aid.  Many  states 
(notably  New  York  and  Pennsylvania)  charge  part  or 
all  of  teacher  retirement  costs  back  to  the  local  school 
districts.  For  many  years  this  was  a  major  form  in  which 
New  Jersey  gave  financial  help  to  hn-al  schools. 

Even  now,  the.  total  which  our  .State  government  pays 
for  teacher  reHrement  and  for  other  state  school  aid 
does  not  equal  the  share  of  state  aid  given  local  schools 
by  most  other  states.  In  this  respect,  despite  its  wealth. 
New  Jersey  ranks  very  low.  It  can  well  afford  this  plan. 

The  cost  would  lie  offset  to  some  extent  by  savings  on 
the  l(K‘al  level,  when  teachers  who  choose  to  retire  are 
replaced  by  young  teachers  at  lieginning  salaries. 
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Answering 
Your  Questions 

1.  Doesn't  the  law  already  promise  half-pay  after  S5 
years? 

Not  to  most  teachers.  A  group  of  1498  older  teachers 
I  present  entrantsi  >\h(»  joined  the  Fund  at  the  beginning, 
can  retire  after  35  years  at  half-pay.  The  other  29,7(>7 
teachers  in  the  younger  group  (new  entrantsi  must  teach 
until  they  are  62  unless  they  are  willing  to  take  a  sub¬ 
stantial  cut  in  their  pensions.  Even  at  62  they  are  not 
guaranteed  half-pay  for  35  years,  but  quarter-pay  plus 
annuity.  Teaching  to  age  62  may  mean  40  or  more  years* 
serv  ice. 

2.  How  larfre  a  reduction  must  the  younicer  teachers 
take  if  they  retire  before  62? 

It  is  a  percentage  reduction  in  their  pension,  depending 
upon  their  age  and  sex.  These  charts  show  how  large 
the  reduction  is. 


Shaied  portion  shovn  percentage  pensim  re— 
duction  ba^d  on  age  At  retirement 


S.  Why  are  the  teachers  proposing  liberalixation? 

A.  To  lessen  discrimination  against  the  larger  group 
«»f  younger  teachers; 

B.  To  make  teaching  more  attractive  as  a  professional 
career; 

C.  'I’o  build  up  teacher  morale. 

D.  To  liberalize  their  retirement  system  in  line  with 
trends  in  industry,  in  other  public  employment  in  N)‘w 
Jersey,  and  ft)r  teachers  in  other  states. 

4.  Can  New  Jersey  afford  more  liberal  retirement? 

Yes!  New  jersey  is  a  wealthy  state,  with  comparatively 

low  state  taxes.  Its  state  contributions  to  schools  are  low 
in  comparison  with  other  states. 

5.  Would  this  change  the  actuarial  reserve  basis  of 
the  Fund? 

Not  in  any  way.  The  State  would  continue  to  pay  into 
the  Fund  each  year  money  which,  with  accrued  interest, 
will  meet,  when  they  fall  due,  the  liabilities  built  up  during 
that  year. 

6.  Cannot  benefits  be  liberalized  without  putting  more 
money  into  the  Fund? 

No.  Every  cent  of  the  $1.59,027,116  in  the  Fund  is 
there  lor  a  specific  purpose.  Of  it,  $74,129,370  has  been 
placed  there  by  the  teachers  to  provide  their  annuities; 
only  individual  teachers  can  touch  that.  /\nother 
.$^14,745,488  is  to  provide  pensions  for  the  older  group 
of  teachers,  those  who  already  have  the  privilege  of 
retiring  at  half-pay  after  35  years.  The  Fund  has 
$45,443,314  accumulated  to  provide  the  pensions  for  the 
younger  group,  those  now  teaching  but  nut  eligible  to 
retire  until  they  are  62  without  substantial  penalty. 

7.  Will  the  new  plan  still  let  a  teacher  retire  at  62,  it 
she  has  not  had  35  years’  service? 

It  would  not  change  the  present  law  under  which  a 
teacher  can  retire  at  62,  with  a  pension  based  on  the 
number  »>f  years’  service  actually  credited. 

8.  Must  teachers  retire  after  35  years  service,  or  can 
they  continue  longer  if  they  wish? 

They  can  continue  teaching,  and  build  up  their  pension 
and  their  annuity,  subject  to  the  Board’s  right  to  retire 
them  after  62  and  subject  to  tbe  legal  limit  «>f  71  years 
t>f  age. 
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^Know  Your  America”  Programs  Build 
Appreciation  of  Nation  in  Hillside 

By  KKNNKTH  H.  BOTHWKLL 
Hillside 


\^’e  have  inaugurated  a  speeial 
patriotic  program  this  school  year  at 
Abram  F.  Morris  Junior  High  School 
in  Hillside.  The  project  has  been  en¬ 
titled  “Know  Your  America”  and  has 
been  adopted  as  the  school  theme. 

The  “Know  Your  America”  pr»>- 
gram  is  a  weekly  affair  for  the  five 
hundred  youngsters  of  the  junior  high 
school.  It  is  something  apart  from 
the  regular  routine  of  the  classroom. 
Every  Tuesday  a  “Know  Your  America 
Hour”  is  held  in  the  school  auditorium. 
This  program  has  been  designed  so 
that  it  will  fidlow  the  major  objectives 
of  the  theme.  These  aims  are  to  in¬ 
tensify  love  of  country  and  to  develop 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  greatness 
of  the  American  heritage  with  a  strong 
desire  to  guard  that  heritage.  An¬ 
other  objective  is  t«»  c-reate  a  better 
spirit  c»f  tolerance  toward  the  other 
peoples  and  places  that  make  up  our 
America.  These  objectives  have  been 
arrived  at  in  the  light  of  the  pres«Mit 
crisis  which  exists  in  the  world  to¬ 
day.  We  feel  that  the  b«‘st  defense 
against  communism  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Americanism. 

We  are  attempting  to  make  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  “Know  Your  America” 
theme  as  colorful  and  vivid  as  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Kvery  week  a  “Know  \  our 
America”  bulletin  is  prepared  and 
mimeographed  so  that  every  pupil  will 
have  a  coj)y.  The  bulletin  is  «lis- 
Iributed  the  day  before  “Know  Your 
America  Hour”  takes  place.  The  paper 
outlines  the  contents  «>f  the  weekly 
topic  and  gives  the  pn)gram  order  for 
the  bdlowing  day.  Illustrative  and  in¬ 
teresting  sidelight  material  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pajM'r  to  stimulate  fur¬ 
ther  interest.  One  recent  program  was 
called  “America’s  Tenth  Mart,  the 


Negro.”  The  bulletin  noted  the  sig¬ 
nificant  role  of  the  Negro  citizen 
in  our  American  civilization  and  ex¬ 
plained  some  of  his  many  contributions. 

During  the  assembly  period,  the  pu¬ 
pils  may  first  sing  a  patriotic  song, 
recdte  in  concert  short  patriotic  pieces, 
su«’h  as  The  American  Creed,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  standard  opening  exer¬ 
cises.  A  member  of  the  social  studies 
department  makes  a  brief  keynote  talk 
on  the  meaning  of  the  week’s  theme. 
This  talk  is  followed  by  a  showing  of  a 
sound  motion  picture.  The  sound  film 
and  the  week’s  theme  go  hand  in  hand; 
for  example,  the  United  States  Army 
film  “The  Nego  Soldier”  was  secured 
for  the  “Tenth  Man”  program.  The 
entire  assembly  period  averages  forty- 
five  minutes  in  length. 

The  “Know  Your  America”  pro¬ 
gram  was  instituted  and  developed  by 
1’homas  Hughes,  social  studies  in¬ 
structor,  and  the  school  principal.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  also  responsible  for  the 
weekly  bulletin  and  program  con¬ 
tinuity. 

The  various  departments  of  the 
school  have  teamed  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  give  completeness  to  the 
“Know  Your  America”  theme.  The 
art  department  has  been  preparing  a 
series  of  patriotic  streamers,  posters 
and  signs.  Boys  in  the  manual  train¬ 
ing  classes  are  making  billboard  bases 
for  these  jK»sters.  An  original  song, 
“Know  Your  America,”  was  composed 
for  this  program.  The  music  depart¬ 
ment  is  at  present  arranging  the  song 
for  the  srhool  orchestra  to  play  at  a 
later  assembly. 

Other  topics  inclmle;  “Lone  Star,” 
the  story  of  Texas;  “Adaptable 
America."  the  versatility  of  free 
American  industrv;  “Mr.  Bell.”  how 


free  enterprise  develops  and  encour¬ 
ages  creativeness;  “Air  Force,”  the 
story  of  our  Army  Air  Force;  “The 
Bill  of  Rights,”  the  freedoms  we 
cherish;  “Story  of  the  Flag”;  “Ameri¬ 
can  Resources.”  coal  illustrates  our 
natural  wealth;  “America  the  Beauti¬ 
ful,”  the  scenic  wonder  of  America; 
“Americans  All,”  tolerance  and  broth¬ 
erhood;  “Cyrus  McCormick,”  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  American  ingenuity; 
“Mighty  Atom,”  the  story  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  “Music  in  America”;  and  “The 
American  Fighter,”  the  contribution  of 
the  armed  forces  in  World  War  11. 


Modern  English 

Aincha  (Siamese).  Pronounced  as 
spelled,  meaning:  “Ain’t  you?”  Mod¬ 
ern  version  ot:  “Are  you  not?” 

Aynlet  (Til>etan).  Freijuently  used 
in  everyday  conversation,  as  “Ayntet 
hot?” — much  simpler  than  its  forbear 
“Is  it  not?”  but  means  the  same. 

D'jhu  (early  Semitic).  Pronounced 
“Ju.”  meaning:  “Did  you?” 

Cotta  (probably  low  Dutch).  Pro¬ 
nounced  as  it  looks,  meaning:  “Have 
you  a  .  .  .  ?”  or  “I  must.” 

Gunna  (Norwegian).  Replaces  the 
outmoded  phrase,  “Are  you  going  to?” 

Harya  (Comanche).  A  form  of  salu¬ 
tation  meaning:  “How  are  you?” 

Hoozher  (believed  Mongolian). 
Now  used  as  a  modern  interrogatory 
form:  “Hoozher  friend?” 

Iva  (Icelandic).  A  time  saving 
contraction  of  “I  have  a,”  “Iva  new 
book.” 

Java  (Javanese).  Used  in  the  inter¬ 
rogatory  form:  “Java  good  time?” 

Jeet  (possibly  Hungarian).  Modem 
interrogatory  form  as  “Jeet  yet?” 
meaning:  “Did  you  eat  yet?” 

K’niin  (Indo-Chinese).  Pronounced 
“KuhMin,”  invitational  fomi,  mean¬ 
ing:  “Come  in”  or  “Enter.” 

Swati  (origin  obscure).  Pronounced 
“Swat-eye,”  modern  condensation  of 
“That  is  what  I  .  .  .”  as  “Swati 
thought.”  “Swati  told  yuh.” 

Jrom  the  Oklahoma  Teacher 


” Friendship  Boxes” 


A  “Friendship  Boxes”  project  is  conducted  in  the  Perth 
•\mlM)y  High  School  by  the  Junior  Chapter,  Future  Home¬ 
makers  of  America.  TTiis  is  one  of  the  school's  home  eco¬ 
nomics  clubs.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Student  Council  and 
is  the  students'  contribution  to  the  cause  of  international 
good-will  and  world  j)eace. 

The  project  is  designed  to  send  children  in  the  liberated 
cou!itries  assorted  scho«)l  and  home  articles  and  is  a 
nation-wide  activity  of  the  American  Wtnnen’s  Voluntarv 
Services.  Articles  were  either  turned  in  by  students  or 
purchased  with  money  donated  by  them. 

A  total  of  .38  boxes  were  filled  with  school  supplies, 
sewing  materials,  socks,  mittens.  t«>oth  brushes  and  pow¬ 
der.  soap  and  toys.  The  b*)xes  g*)  to  children  in  Poland. 
Bel  gium.  Greece,  Italy.  Norway.  Czechoslovakia.  England, 
France,  Holland.  Russia.  Yugoslavia  and  the  Philippitie 
Islands.— By  Marie  O.  Brow.n,  Perth  Amb«»y. 
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NJEA  COMMITTEES  — 1949 


The  Executive  Coimnitlee 


Treasurer  Lenislaliie  Committee 

Mrsi.  Florfiu-c  II.  I’rire  '49  Chairman 

Tearlirr.  |{<i»<-vill<‘  Aw.  .S-Ihm>1  (Mau<l<-  IJ.  Klfiiifi-ltrr 
Nfwark  Erin.,  Jr.  Ilijili  Sch(M)l  Nn.  1 

Trenton 


Exe<‘iiliv«*  Coiiiiiiittee  .Meniberf* 


1‘resident 

Charle>  I,.  Ste*4.  Jr.  *49 
Erincipal.  Ili{:li  St'liool 
Teanerk 


Atlantic 

Ma/.ie  V.  S-anlan  '49 
Sup>r.,  .Xdniinisiralion  Bldp. 
Atlantic  City 

Bergen 

(ieorjje  Merrill  *49 
Supt.  of  .Schmil:, 

Hackensack 

Burlington 

Ceorne  M.  Dare  '49 
Erin..  ilii:li  .S-hool 
Borilentown 

Camden 


Cape  May 

Miriam  B.  Reiclily  ’51 
Teacher.  High  School 
Ocean  City 


I  u  e  1‘resident 
Thomas  E.  Kohiiison  *49 
(iouiity  Supt.  of  .S:hiM>ls 
Trenton 


Cumberland 

J.  Everett  Bowen  *.50 
Teacher,  Iliph  S’IkmiI 
Bridpeion 

Essex 

Kal<-  Mc.4uliffe  *51 

Teacher.  Ashland  School 
East  (tranpe 

Gloucester 

Edna  M.  Baker  *51 
Teacher,  40  .Newton  .Avenue 
Woodhury 


Hunterdon 

Samuel  F.  Trostle  *50 
Erinripal.  Euhlic  School 
Milford 


Mercer 

Claude  B.  Kleinfelter  *.5t) 

Erin.,  Jr.  Iliph  S-hool  No.  1 
Trenton 

Middlesex 

J.  Woodford  Hone  *51 
Teacher,  Iliph  .S'hool 
Eerth  .Amhoy 

Monmouth 

l)i.  William  S.  TidM-v  *49 
Teacher.  Iliph  .S-hool 
l.onp  Branch 

Morris 

James  M.  I.vnch.  Jr.  *49 

Erin..  Alfred  Vail  Jr.  11.  .S. 
Morris  Elains 

Ocean 

11.  Richard  Erice  ’.51 
Teacher,  Iliph  School 
Lakewood 


Passaic 

Charles  W.  Rohiiison  *51 
Erincipal,  Sdiixd  No.  7 
(difton 

Salem 

Mrs.  Eauliiie  11.  Eeterson  *.50 
Supervisinp  Erincipal 
Eennsville 

Somerset 

Harry  (L  Stuart  *49 
Su|>erv}sinp  Erincipal 
B<-rnardsville 

Sussex 

Ceorpe  F.  Ziepler  *.50 
Teacher.  Iliph  Sdiool 
Franklin 

Union 

Raymond  S.  Clarke,  *.50 
Erin..  Cleveland  Jr.  11.  S. 
Kli/.aheih 

Warren 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Rhodes  *.51 
Erincipal.  Freeman  .Sdiool 
Ehillipshurp 


W  illiam  R.  Stover  *49 
Supr-rvisinp  Erincipal 
Eennsauken  Twp.  Euh.  Sdiools 
.Merchantville 


Hudson 
Howard  E.  Deily  *.50 
.'>upv..  Board  of  Education 
Jersey  City 


The  Delegate  Assembly 


Atlantic  County 
Edward  E.  Ilipix-n'ti-el  ’,50 
Teacher.  Hiph  School 
.Atlantic  City 
Fannie  1).  Rittenlr*-rp  ‘50 
Erincipal.  Hiph  .Sdiool 
Kpp  Harlior  City 

Bergen  County 
Kenneth  (J.  (Coulter  *49 
.'su|>ervisinp  Erincipal 
(flen  RiM'k 
John  .A.  Lonp  *.50 

Erin..  Euhlic  .SIiimiI  .No.  4 
(diffside 

Br  th  .Mc(;rath  *49 
Teacher,  176  Spencer  Elace 
RidpewiHol 
Lena  M.  Eorreca  ’.50 

Erinripal.  Broadway  Sdiool 
Hackensack 

Mrs.  Ifuth  E.  B.  Savape  *49 
Teacher,  Hiph  Sdiixd 
l.eonia 

(diaries  .Shan/.  *50 

N  ice  Erincipal.  Hiph  Sdiool 
Ramsey 

Burlington  County 
Jame»  B.  Davi*  *49 

Teaidier.  Rancixas  Valley 
Repional  H.  S.,  Mount  Holly 

Camden  County 
Mrs.  Miriam  T.  Blemle  *.50 
Teacher.  Erlton  Sdimd 
Erlton 


W  illiam  S.  Diemer  *,50 
Supv.,  .S>nior  Hiph  .SdiiHil 
CollinpswiHid 
Ruth  M.  Ryan  *49 
Teacher,  Oamer  Jr.  11.  S. 

<  ianiden 

Cape  May  County 
Mr'.  Fli/alx-th  M.  Mcfionipic  *49 
Teacher,  Elementary  Sdiool 
(^ajie  May  (dty 

Cumberland  County 
Anne  L.  Robinson  ’.50 
Teacher,  ('ulver  S'hool 
Millville 

Essex  County 
John  Bamhara  *.50 

Teacher.  Aocatioiial  Sdiool 
BliHimheld 

William  M.  Barr  ’49 
Teacher,  Hiph  .Sdiixd 
Milihurn 

James  E.  Downes  *.50 

.Asst.  End.,  State  Teachers 
(iollepe.  Newark 
William  H.  Fenstermaker  *49 
Teacher,  Hiph  Sdiind 
Irvinpton 

Herliert  G.  Hartley  *.50 
Teacher,  Miller  .S|re<-t  .Sdnod 
Newark 

Mrs.  .Anne  L.  Myers  *19 
Teacher,  Ijifayeite  St.  Sdimd 
Newark 


Gandy n  Eohl  *50 
Teacher,  Hiph  Sdiool 
Belleville 

Warren  .A.  Roe  *49 

Erin.,  McKinley  Jr.  11.  S. 
Nf'Wcirk 

Ethel  M.  .Sheldon  *.50 
'readier.  Liberty  Sdiool 
Bloomfield 

Gloucester  County 

Edith  W.  Willey  *49 
Sujiervisinp  Erincipal 
Westville 

Hudson  County 

Bart  (dements  ’49 
Teacher,  Hiph  S-hool 
Bayonne 

(diarlolte  M.  Meehan  ’49 

Tchr.,  Thos.  .A.  Edison  Sdimd 
I'nion  City 

Mrs.  Beatrice  (,>uinn  ’49 
Bureau  of  Sjx'cial  .Service 
.''urpical  &  Medical  (!enter 
Jers<-y  City 

Kenneth  F.  Woodbury  ’.50 
(iounty  Supt.  of  .Sdimds 
Jersey  (dty 

Hunterdon  County 

Frances  Eeterman  ’49 
Elementary  .Sdnod 
BliMinisbury 


Mercer  County 
Isabel  Hill  ’49 
A  ice  Erin..  Jr.  11.  S.  No.  4 
Trenton 

Charles  R.  Alilchell  ’.50 

Hamilton  Twp.  Hiph  Sdiool 
Trenton 

Middlesex  County 
.Aiilhony  J.  Ma//a  ’49 
'Peacher.  Hiph  School 
Siiilli  River 
Cecil  W.  Roberts  *.50 

Peacher,  Jr.  Hiph  .Sdiool 
New  Brunswick 

Monmouth  County 
Dorothy  F.  Frank  ’49 
■Peaidier,  Hiph  .Sdimd 
Key  port 

Harold  Shannon  *.50 
Teaidier,  Banps  .Ave.  .Sdiool 
.A'bury  Eark 

Morris  County 
Lindly  Baxter  *.50 

Erincipal.  Euhlic  Sdiool 
Mine  Hill 

Airs.  Edna  S.  Conover  ’49 
'Peacher,  Majile  Ave.  .Sdnsd 
Alorristown 

Ocean  County 
Ravmonil  C.  Berpen  ’49 
'Peacher,  Hiph  .Sdiool 
Eoiiit  Eleasant  Beach 
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I  Passaic  County 

George  A.  Springer  ’50 
Teacher,  School  No.  11 
Passaic 

Marjorie  Stansfield  ’49 
Principal,  Elementary  School 
Haledon 

Jeanne  Van  Wyk  ’49 
Teacher,  Public  School  No.  6 
Paterson 

Salem  County 
I  Viola  M.  Stadler  ’49 

Teacher,  Delaware  Arms  Apt. 
Penns  Grove 

Somerset  County 
Ida  L  Francis  ’50 
Teacher,  Public  School  No.  1 
Somerville 

Sussex  County 
Clifton  E.  Lawrence  ’49 
Supervising  Principal 
Wantage  Consolidated  School 
Sussex 


Union  County 

John  Cooper  ’50 

Prin.,  Roosevelt  School 
Rahway 

John  E.  Dwyer  ’49 

Prin.,  W'ashington  Jr.  H.  S. 
Elizabeth 

Mrs.  Margaret  Evans  ’50 
Teacher.  Wilson  School 
Westfield 

Grace  Lawrence  ’49 
Teacher,  Junior  High  School 
Linden 

Marie  Maurel  ’49 
Teacher,  High  School 
Plainfield 

Warren  County 

Richard  R.  Hamlen  ’50 
Principal,  John  Firth  School 
Phillipshurg 


Stale  Nominating  Coininittee 


Atlantic . Samuel  A.  Gillingham,  Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S., 

Atlantic  City 

Bergen . Matilda  E.  Dewes.  Supv.,  M)6  Pros|)ect  Ave., 

Hackensack 

Burlington . Kutli  E.  I.ae8sle,  Tchr.,  Ele  Sch.,  Palmyra 

Camden . Dr.  Leonard  B.  Irwin.  Prin.,  H.  S.,  Haddon 

Heights 

Ca|H- May . George  \X'.  Meyer,  Prin.,  H.  S.,  Ocean  City 

Cumberland . llditli  Poole.  Tchr.,  Central  Sch.,  Vineland 

E«‘ex . Ethel  .M.  .Sheldon.  Tchr.,  Liberty  Sch., 

Bloomfield 

Gloucester . T.  Franklin  Kershner,  Supv,  Prin.,  Clayton 

Hud-on . Mary  E.  Cuddihy,  Tchr.,  W^allace  Sch., 

Hoboken 

Hunterdon . Mrs.  F'dna  1).  Huber.  Third  Ward  Sch.. 

I.ambertville 

Mercer . J(din  W.  Stouffer,  Prin.,  Hopewell  Twp.  H.  S., 

Pennington 

Middlesex . Kli/alieth  Talbot,  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Metuchen 

Monmouth . Vi  illiam  Pazieky,  Tchr..  H.  .S..  Red  Bank 

Morris . Mrs.  Helen  Perry,  Tchr.,  Chatham  Sch., 

Chatham 

Ocean . Tliaddeii.-  Fowler,  Supv.  Prin.,  Lnion  Twp., 

Tuekerton 

Passaic . Ilowaril  Reeve,  Sup.  Prin.,  Little  Falls 

S«lem . Kathryn  Gaventa.  Tchr.,  Regional  H.  S., 

Pennsgrove 

Somerset . Mar,:aret  Dernier,  Tchr.,  East  End  Sch.,  North 

Plainfield 

Sussex . .''luart  R.  Race,  Supv.  Prin..  Newton 

Onion . Holmes  O.  Cliver,  Tchr.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Summit 

Warren . Mrs.  Daisy  Bortz,  Tchr.,  Central  Sch.,  Inde¬ 

pendence  Township,  Great  Meadows 


Eiir<»lliiiont  Coininittee 


Atlantic . Eleanor  E.  Helfrich,  .Supervisor,  Ele.,  Atlantic 

City 

Helen  R.  Rouse,  Co.  Helping  Tchr.,  Mays 
I..anding 

. Guy  W.  Moore,  Prin.,  H.  S.,  Ramsey 


Joseph  Rodriguez,  Prin..  P,  S.,  Harrington 
Park 

John  O.  Appier,  Prin.,  Roosevelt  Sch.,  Ridge¬ 


field  Park 

Mrs.  Ruth  E.  B.  Savage  (I).A.),  Tchr,,  H.  S., 
Leonia 

Edmund  Burke.  Supv.  Prin.,  Lyndhurst 
Burlington . Ernest  L.  .Saul,  Supv.  Prin.,  Mount  Holly 

Robert  .M.  Oherholser,  Supt.,  Bordentown 

Camden . Florence  M.  Dickinson,  Prin.,  Davis  Sch., 

Camden 

Charles  W.  Lewis,  Supv.  Prin.,  Gloucester 
Twp.,  Blackwood 

Cape  May . W  illard  B.  Matthews,  Co.  Supt.,  Cape  May 

Court  House 

Cumiterland . .Mrs.  Edith  D.  .McCorristin,  Prin..  Culver  Sch., 

Millville 


Essex 


Gloucester, 
Hudson. . . 


Hunterdon 
Mercer. . . , 


Middlesex 


.Monmouth 
Morris. . . . 


Ocean . 

Passaic . 


Salem . . . 
Somerset 

Sussex. . , 
Union. . . 


Warren . 

Retired  Teachers 


W  illiam  R.  Smith,  Prin.,  .\hington  Ave.  Sch., 
Newark 

Clifton  N.  Marshall,  Prin.,  Glenfield  Jr.  H.  S., 
Montclair 

Neal  D.  Quimby,  Prin.,  Washington  Sch.,  West 
Orange 

Joel  W.  Hofstead,  Prin.,  Oakwood  Sch.,  Orange 
William  B.  Hargrove,  Prin.,  Elliott  St.  Sch., 
Newark 

.J.  Harvey  Rodgers,  Co.  Supt.,  Woodbury 
,  .Mary  Finnegan,  Prin.,  Franklin  Sch.,  Kearny 
Dr.  Robert  R.  Rosenl^rg,  Prin.,  Sch.  No.  34, 
Jersey  City 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  Chairman,  Asst.  Supt., 
Jersey  City 

Howard  E.  Slerity,  Supt.,  Bayonne 
Sara  E.  Hiney,  Tchr.,  Brandt  Jr.  H.  S., 
Hoboken 

Urban  W.  Chase,  Supt.,  Weehawken 
Mary  A.  Colton,  Tchr.,  Henry  Snyder  H.  S., 
Jersey  City 

.Paul  H.  Snyder,  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Frenchtown 
.Russell  S.  Read,  Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  2,  Trenton 
James  .A.  Coursen.  Vice  Prin.,  H.  S.,  Hamilton 
Twp.,  Trenton 

.Helen  P.  Read,  Prin.,  Lord  Stirling  Sch., 
New  Brunswick 

Verimica  V.  .Smith.  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Perth  Amboy 
Harry  1.  Sechrist.  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Woodbridge 
.Thomas  B.  Harper,  Co.  Supt.,  Freehold 
.  Frank  J.  Smith,  Supv.  Prin.,  E.  Hanover  Twp., 
R.  I).  1,  Whippany 

Mrs.  Tecla  L,  Wildrick,  Tchr.,  McFarlan  St. 
Sch.,  Dover 

.Carl  M.  Bair,  Co.  Supt.,  Toms  River 
.Howard  Reeve,  Supv.  Prin.,  Little  Falls 
Millicent  Geoghegan,  Tchr.,  Sch.,  No.  6, 
Clifton 

Howard  E.  I.awpaugh.  Prin..  Sch.  No.  10, 
Paterson 

Anne  C.  Brown.  .Asst.  Prin.,  Sch.  No.  11, 
Passaic 

..Albert  C.  Shuck.  Co.  Supt.,  Salem 
.W.  Ross  Andre.  Prin.,  H.  S.,  Bernartlsville 
Margaret  C.  McCormack,  Ele.  Supv.,  Somerville 
.Clifford  E.  Dennis.  Co.  Supt.,  Newton 
.Elmer  F.  Smith,  Supv.  Prin..  Roselle  Park 
Loretta  L.  Burns,  Prin.,  Sch.  No.  B,  Elizabeth 
Arthur  L.  Perry.  Supt.,  Rahway 
.  Zelda  Haus.  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Phillipshurg 
..Marion  Lukens.  459  Park  .Ave.,  Collingswood 


State  Eleetions  Coniniittee 


Atlantic . Mary  E.  Ferguson,  Supv.,  .Administration 

Bldg.,  Atlantic  City 

Bergen . Mrs.  .Alice  C.  Falb.  Tchr.,  Broadway  Sch., 

Hackensack 

Burlington . .Mrs.  Helen  Woodside.  Tchr.,  Washington  St. 

Sch.,  Riverside 

Camden . W'illiain  Thorpe,  Prin.,  Erlton  Sch.,  Erlton 

Cape  May . Mrs.  Mary  D.  Mears,  Tchr.,  Lafayette  St.  Sch., 

Cape  May  City 

Cumberland . Elizabeth  F.  Coombs,  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Millville 

Essex . Leon  C.  Hood,  Tchr.,  Scott  H.  S.,  East 

Orange 

Gloucester . Henrv’  B.  Cooper.  Prin..  H.  S.,  Pitman 

Hudson . John  M.  Kelly,  Tchr.,  Lincoln  H.  S.,  Jersey 

City  4 

Hunterdon . Mrs.  Ethel  Fleming,  Prin.,  Ele  Sch.,  Three 

Bridges 

Mercer . Howard  D.  Morrison,  Chairman,  Supv.  Prin., 

Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 

Middlesex . Mary  Fortna,  Tchr.,  Sch.  1,  Highland  Park 

Monmouth . Francis  E.  Hockey,  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Rumson 

Morris . Clyde  Weinhold,  Prin.,  Mendham 

Ocean . E.  Paul  Bridenbaugh,  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Pt.  Pleas¬ 

ant  Beach 

Passaic . .Mrs.  Theo.  M.  Shea,  Tchr.,  School  No.  3, 

Passaic 

Salem . Mrs.  Vella  M.  Macauley,  Prin.,  Lafayette 

Sch.,  Carney’s  Point 

5iomer8et . John  B.  Parker,  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  North  Plainfield 

Sussex . Horace  V.  Houyoux,  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Franklin 

Union . Leonora  E.  Feuchter,  Tchr.,  Union  Twp.  H.  S., 

Union 

Warren . Mrs.  Ruth  A.  .^harp.  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Phillipshurg 
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Legislative  Committee 


Gloucester . 


Chairman  ] 

Claude  B.  Kleinfelter 
Prin.,  Jr.  No.  1,  Trenton 
Honorary  Vice  Chairman 
Maja  C.  Mathis 
301  Boulevard,  Florence 
Congressiorud  District  Members’. 
1st  District — Camden 
Russell  Knight 
Supv.  Prin.,  Delaware  Twp. 

Erl  ton 

2nd  District — Cumberland 

Harvey  K.  Garrison  (Retired) 
187  W.  Commerce  St. 

Bridgeton 

3rd  District — Monmouth 
Dr.  John  W.  Wood 
Prin.,  Grammar  Sch. 

Long  Branch 
4th  District — Mercer 
Dr.  Michael  Travers 
Prof.,  State  Teachers  College 
Trenton 

5th  District — Morris 
Gerald  F.  Hopkins 
Prin.,  H.  S. 

Rockaway 
6th  District — Union 
Ralph  Kehs 
Prin..  School  No.  3 
Scotch  Plains 
7th  District — Sussex 
Ebert  E.  Hollobaugh 
-Supv.  Prin.,  Franklin 
8th  District — Passaic 
George  N.  Anderson 
Supv.  of  Sec.  Ed.,  Clifton 
9th  District — Bergen 
Dr.  Harry  L.  Stearns 
Supt.,  Englewood 
10th  District — Essex 
Stanton  .A.  Ralston 
Prin.,  Central  H.  S.,  Newark 
11th  District — Essex 
Raymond  Sterling 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S..  South  Orange 


12th  District — Essex 
Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  Morton 
V.  Prin..  Miller  St.  Sch. 
Newark 

13th  District — Hudson 
(ieorge  J.  O’Brien 
.Supv.,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Jersey  City 

14th  District — Hudson 
Dr.  William  Rosengarten 
Dickinson  H.  S.,  Jersey 'City 

County  Members 

.Atlantic 

.Alfred  Saseen 
Vice  Prin.,  !sr.  H.  S. 

.Atlantic  City 

Burlington 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Jones 
Supv.  Prin..  Moorestown 

Cape  May 

.Alilton  T.  Bingham 

Prin..  .Sea  Isle  City  Pub.  Sch. 

Gloucester 

L.  .Arthur  Walton 
Isupv.  Prin.,  Pitman 

Hunterdon 

Edith  Ort.  Ele.  Tchr. 
Frenchtown 

Middlesex 

Victor  C.  Nicklas 
.*'upv.  Prin.,  W'oodbridge 

Ocean 

Edward  Kuchnick 
H.  S.,  Toms  River 

Salem 

Mrs.  Pluma  B.  Batten 
•Supv.  F’rin.,  Woodstown 

.Somerset 

G.  Harvey  Nicholls 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Bound  Brook 

W  arren 

Ernest  L.  Gilliland 
■  Supv.  Prin.,  Washington 


Coonlinating  Committee — State  ami 
ISatioiial  .\ts8oeiation8' 

Chairman,  Eric  Grt)ezinger,  County  Supt.,  Flemington 

Atlantic . Margaret  H.  Davis.  Tchr.,  Brighton  Ave.  Sch., 

.Atlantic  City 

Advisor:  Ethel  M.  Newcomb.  Helping  Tchr.,  Mays 
Landing 

Bergen . (ieorge  Swan,  Prin.,  Lowell  Sch.,  Teaneck 

Advisors:  Joseph  Gorab,  Prin.,  W'oodcliff  Lakes  Sch. 

.Mrs.  Dorothy  V.  Neary,  Prin.,  Sch.  No.  2, 
Palisades  Park 

Mrs.  Margaret  Burl.  Tchr.,  Central  Sch., 
Glen  Rftck 

Dorothy  Davies.  Tchr.,  Lincoln  Sch..  Ruth¬ 
erford 

Burlington . Robert  .Ax,  Prin.,  Stacy  Jr.  H.  S.,  Burlington 

Advisor:  Eleanor  C.  Friday,  Helping  Tchr.,  .502  Main 
St.,  Riverton 

Camden . Raymond  C.  Ball,  Tchr.,  Camden  Co.  Voc. 

Sch.,  Merchantville 

Advisor:  Ruth  M.  Ryan.  Tchr.,  Cramer  Jr.  H.  S., 
Camden 

Cape  May . .Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  McGonigle  (D.A.),  Tchr., 

Ele.  Sch.,  Cape  May  City 

Cuml>erlan<l . Mrs.  Blanche  T.  Royal,  Prin.,  Robert  Mennies 

Sch.,  Vineland 

Essex . Josephine  \.  Stefanelli.  Tchr.,  W'ebster  Jr. 

H.  S.,  Newark 

Advisors:  Ethel  M.  Sheldon  (D.A.),  Tchr.,  Liberty  Sch., 
Bloomfiebl 

Charles  A.  Edgerton.  .Asst,  to  Prin.,  George 
Inness  Sch.,  Montclair 

Sallie  C.  Glenn.  Tchr.,  Columbian  Sch.,  East 
Orange 

Lillian  .‘Nihweitzer,  Tchr.,  Elliott  St.  Sch., 
Newark 

Dr.  Fred  Profeta.  Tchr..  Central  H.  S..  Newark 


Hunterdon . 
Mercer. . . . 


Middlesex . 


.Mrs.  Marjorie  J.  King,  Tchr.,  Gibbstown  Sch., 
Gibbstown 

.  Eileen  M.  Kelly,  Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  9,  Hoboken 
Mary  Gorman,  Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  1,  Guttenberg 
Eliza  Jane  .Shaw,  Sch.  No.  6.  Jersey  City 
Bernard  Cummings,  Tchr.,  Ferris  H.  S.,  Jersey 
City 

Horace  B.  Hand.  Prin.,  Sch.  No.  30,  Jersey 
City 

Catherine  P.  Regan.  Tchr.,  Mary  J.  Donohue 
Sch.,  Bayonne 

Charles  W.  Jackson,  Prin.,  (iarfield  Sch.. 
Kearny 

..Leo  Brown,  H.  S.,  High  Bridge 
..Charles  R.  Mitchell,  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Hamilton 
Twp.,  Trenton 

Mrs.  Bertha  Sampson.  V’isiting  Tchr.,  9  S. 
Stockton  St..  Trenton 

..Dr.  .Mildred  B.  Moss,  Prin..  Washington  Sch., 
Metuchen 

Helen  P.  Read,  Prin.,  Lord  Stirling  Sch.,  New 
Brunswick 

Veronica  V.  Smith.  Tchr.,  H.  S..  Perth  .Amboy 
..William  H.  S>merville.  .Supv.  Prin.,  Neptune 
City 

. .  Malcolm  Rolrertson.  Supv.  Prin.,  Morris  Twp, 
Morris  Plains 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Teague.  Tchr.,  John  Hill  Sch, 
Boonton 

, .  .Sue  .A.  Salmons.  Prin..  Ele.  Sch.,  Beach  Haven 
....Andrew  M.  Bacha,  Tchr..  Jefferson  Jr.  H.  S, 
Passaic 

Faythe  Stern.  Tchr.,  461  E.  28th  St..  Paterson 
Erna  Hardt.  Tchr.,  H.  S..  Clifton 
Marie  Frappolli,  Prin.,  Preakness  .Sch..  R.F.D. 
1,  Paterson 

. .  .Mrs.  Mary  D.  Mills,  Tchr.,  Deepwater  Sch, 
Deepwater 

..Grace  E.  Dick.  Tchr.,  H.  .S.,  Somerville 
Mrs.  Mary  Kenny,  Tchr.,  Liberty  Corner  Sch, 
Liberty  Corner 

..Nicholas  C.  DeVita,  Tchr.,  Hamburg  H.  S, 
Hamburg 

...James  T.  Holcombe,  Tchr.,  Union  H.  S, 
Union 

:  Mildred  Larkin,  Tchr.,  Hamilton  Jr.  H.  S, 
Elizabeth 

. .  Neva  M.  Harmon.  Tchr..  Brensinger  Bldg, 
Phillipsburg 


Lon^  Time  Planning  Committee 


Freda  Scribner,  Chairman 
Tchr.,  6th  &  Pear  Sts.,  Vineland 
Austin  J.  Martin 
Tchr.,  Indiana  Avenue  Sch. 
.Atlantic  City 
Genevieve  Connolly 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  5,  Paterson 
Austin  Travers 
Prin..  High  School.  Garfield 
James  E.  Downes  (DJA.) 

.Asst.  Prof.,  State  Teachers 
College,  Newark 


Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams 
Prin..  East  Landis  .Avenue 
Vineland 

Advisory  Members  to  Committee 
P.hristian  Stager,  Jr. 

Prin..  Stanhope  Sch.,  Stanhope 
R.  Dudley  Meiers 
.Supv.  of  Phys.  Ed. 

2  Harrison  .Ave.,  Jersey  City 
Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston 
Dir.  of  Adult  Ed. 

175  W.  State  St.,  Trenton 


Pension  Poliev  Committee 


Joseph  E.  Clayton,  Chairman 
Supv.  Prin.,  Manasquan 

Warren  A.  Roe  (D.A.) 

Prin.,  McKinley  Jr.  H.  S. 
Newark 

Ilia  E.  Housman 
Tchr.,  Demarest  H.  S.,  Hoboken 

F'rncst  M.  Pefler 

Prin..  Maxson  Sch.,  Plainfield 

Sallie  C.  Glenn 
Tchr.,  Columbian  Sch. 

East  Orange 


Joseph  L.  Bustard  p 

.Asst.  Commr.  of  Ed.  il 

1060  Broad  St.,  Newark 
Norman  A.  Crow  j 

Tchr.,  Ontral  H.  S.,  Paterson  j 

Mrs.  Elizalteth  Schuler  | 

Tchr..  H.  S.,  .Audubon 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Lamb  I 

Tchr..  R.  D.  No.  1,  Bridgeton  I 

Dorothy  (L  Habgood  | 

Supv.,  Bd.  of  Ed.  I 

North  Plainfield  I 

Philip  Q.  Stumpf  I 

Prin.,  H.  S.,  Paulsboro 


Neerology  Committee 


Mrs.  May  .Allen,  Chairman 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Salem 


hairman  Charlotte  Meehan  (D..A.) 

m  Tchr.,  Thomas  .A.  Edison  Sch. 

Union  City 
Mrs.  Emily  Claypool 

Tchr.,  Jr.  H.  .y.  Wildwood 


Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare 


Dr.  W.  George  Hayward 
(Chairman  (1950) 

Prin.,  Elmwood  Sch. 

East  Orange 
Helen  P.  Sutton  (1940) 

Vice  Prin.,  J.  W.  Wakeman 
Sch.,  Jersey  City 
Dr.  Gilmore  J.  Fisher  (1951) 
Supv.  Prin..  Ewing  Twp. 
Parkway  Sch.,  Trenton 


Mrs.  Helen  M.  Manship  (1951) 
Tchr.,  School  No.  6,  Elizabeth 
Dr.  Walter  Jacob  (1950) 

Dir.  Training  Sch.,  Vineland 
Lena  M.  Porreca  (DA)  (1949) 
Prin.,  Broadway  Sch. 
Hackensack 
Ex  Officio 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Executive  Secretary,  NJEA 


Community  Discussions  Committee 


Michael  Gioia,  Chairman 
Prin.,  Lincoln  Sch. 
Ilasbrouck  Heights 
Ma-on  A.  .Stratton 
Co.  Supt.,  Mays  Landing 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Miller 
Prin.,  Lincoln  Sch.,  Lodi 
Lawrence  R.  Coolbaugh 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Palmyra 
Joseph  C.  Coruzzi 
Tchr.,  Bonsall  Sch.,  Camden 
.Mrs.  Rosamond  H.  Hopper 


Cecil  W,  Roberts  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S. 

New  Brunswick 
Everett  C.  Curry 
Tchr.,  Middletown  Twp.  H.  S. 
Leonardo 

Leslie  A.  E.  Booth 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Boonton 
Mrs.  Ruth  Penn 
Prin.,  West  Creek  Sch. 

West  Creek 
Elsie  Yanko 
65  East  8th  St.,  Clifton 


Tchr.,  Central  H.  S.,  Newark  ^^^s.  Doris  Smith  MacNeill 


Lester  M.  Hand 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Glassboro 
Catherine  P.  Regan 
Tchr.,  Mary  Jane  Donohue 
Sch.,  Bayonne 
Harry  C.  Nuessle 
Prin..  11.  S.,  Flemington 
Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Jackson 
Co.  Help.  Tchr. 

27a  N.  Dean  Ave.,  Trenton 


Tchr.,  Deepwater  Sch. 
Deepwater 
Walter  Wilson 

Supv.  Prin.,  Bedminster 
Evelyn  Engemann 

Prin.,  Green  Twp.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Sch.,  Great  Meadows 
Ethel  H.  Conover 
Tchr.,  Harrison  Sch..  Ro«elle 
.\ndrcw  C.  Estock 
Supv.  Prin.,  Blairstown 


Salary  Committee 


Kenneth  F.  Woodbury  (D.A.) 

Chairman 

Co.  Supt.,  Journal  Sq.  Bldg. 
Jersey  City 
Mrs.  .May  C.  Smith 
Tchr.,  Grant  Sch.,  Trenton 
Margaret  Crockett 
Dean  of  Girls,  H.  S. 

Perth  .Amboy 
Harold  C.  Patt<  in 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Wildwood 
Joseph  H.  Ewart 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Woodstown 
John  D.  Naughright 
Tchr..  H.  S.,  High  Bridge 
Chas.  Pierce 
Supv.  Prin.,  .Audubon 


Eugene  J.  Bradford 
Prin..  H.  S.,  Washington 
Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  2,  Somerville 
Edgar  C.  Crouthamel 
Tchr..  H.  .S.,  Gloucester  City 
Beulah  V.  Knox 
Tchr.,  Ele.  Sch..  Toms  River 
F.  Glailyce  Camwell 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  12,  Paterson 
Dr.  J.  Harry  Adams 
Supt.,  Elizabeth 
Lawrence  M’.  Rhoades 
Prin.,  Consolidated  Sch., 
Stillwater 


Committee  on  Educational  Research 


Dr.  Eugene  G.  Wilkins. 


Viola  M.  Stadler  (D.A.) 


Chairman 

I)«  ■an  of  Inst.,  State  Teachers 
College,  Newark 
Lyle  Knowles 

Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Atlantic  City 
Dr.  John  B.  Ceissinger 
Supv.  Prin..  Palmyra 


Prin..  Delaware  Arms  .Apt. 
Penns  Grove 
Mrs.  Helen  A.  Scharrer 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Flemington 
A  d visory  Mem  her : 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Burns 

.“supv.  Prin..  Cli(Isi»le  Park 


Editorial  Committee 


Helen  .M.  Hedley,  Chairman 
Tchr.,  Senior  If.  S. 

Roselle  Park 
Charles  .A.  Edgerton 
Asst,  to  Prin.,  George  Inness 
Sch.,  Montclair 


Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols 
Asst,  to  Supt,  2  Harrison  .Ave. 
Jersey  City 
Edward  Glaspey 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Haddon  Heights 
Kenneth  C.  Coulter  (D..A.) 

Supv.  Prin.,  Glen  Rock 


Budget  Committee 

Fred  Wardle,  Chairman  .Nicholas  C.  DeVita 

Supv..  Robert  Waters  Sch.  Tchr.,  R.F.D.  Ni 

Lnion  City  Brancliville 

Marie  Maurel  (D.A.)  Bradley  Van  Brunt 

Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Plainfield  Prin..  H.  S.,  .At la 


Resolutions  Committee 


William  S.  Diemer  (D.A.)  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Page 

Chairman  Tchr.,  Parsippany  Sch. 

Supv.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Collingswood  Parsippany-Troy  Hills 

C.  .Albert  Johnson  G.  Harold  Antrim 

Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Hackettstown  Supervising  Prin, 


G.  Harold  Antrim 
Supervising  Prin, 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 


Desmond  Jones 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Woodbury 


Audits  Committee 


Thomas  .A.  Sullivan,  Chairman  Frances  R.  Peterman  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Senior  H.  S.  Tchr.,  Ele.  Sch.,  Bloomsbury 

Atlantic  City  Elsie  C.  Valent  ini 

Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Bordentown 


State  Aid  Committee 


Floyd  A.  Potter,  Chairman 
Supt.,  Atlantic  City 
Frederick  L.  Raubinger 
Supv.  Prin..  Ridgewood 
Harmon  M.  Bradford 
Prin.,  Senior  H.  S. 

Long  Branch 
Madeline  Donegan 
Tchr.,  Livingston  Sch. 

New  Brunswick 
Jeanne  Van  Wyk  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  6,  Paterson 


Dr.  Ronald  R.  Kent 

Director,  of  Voc.  Ed..  Elssex 
Cty.  Hall  of  Records,  Newark 
Stanton  A.  Ralston 
Prin.,  Central  H.  S.,  Newark 
William  H.  Mason,  Jr. 

Co.  Supt.  of  Schools 
Morristown 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes 
Prin..  Puh.  Sch.  No.  10 
Elizabeth 
Joseph  W.  Howe 
.Supt.,  Burlington 


Code  of  Ethies  Committee 


Mrs.  Marion  W.  Fox,  Chairman  J.  Harvey  Shue 


Tchr.,  Junior  H.  S. 
Atlantic  City 
Dr.  S.  G.  Winans 


Supv.  Prin.,  Hightstown 
Helen  B.  Heal 

Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  1,  Maple  Shade 


Dean  of  Inst.,  State  Teachers  George  A.  Springer  (D.A.) 


College.  Glas.slmro 


Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  11,  Passaic 


Constitution  Revision  Committee 


Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson 

Chairman 

(’ounty  Supt.  of  Schools 
Trenton 

Lilia  11.  Campbell 
Tchr.,  Essex  Co.  Vocational 
Sch.,  167  N.  Grove  St. 

East  Orange 

Mrs.  Miriam  T.  Blemle  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  FXton  Sch..  Erlton 


James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 

Prin.,  Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.  S. 
Morris  Plains 
G.  Harold  .Antrim 
Supervising  Prin. 

Point  Pleasant  Beach 
Rita  M.  Connors 
Tchr.,  Middle  Village  .Apt. 
Clifton 


Spring  Conference  Committee 

Chas.  W.  Robinson,  Chairman  Michael  Gioia 

Prin.,  .Sch.  No.  7,  Clifton  Prin.,  Lincoln  Sch. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson  Ilasbrouck  Heights 

Co.  Supt..  Mercer  Co.  M  illiam  L.  Nicholls 

Court  House,  Trenton  Tchr.,  Senior  H.  S. 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer  New  Brunswick 


Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  14,  Jersey  City  Mrs.  Constance  Mourad 
W  illiam  R.  Smith  Tchr.,  Broadway  Sch.  No.  1 

Prin..  Ahington  .Ave.  Sch.  Hackensack 

Newark  (^ecil  M.  Roberts  (D.A.) 

Tchr..  Riwsevelt  Junior  H.  S. 
.New  Brunswick 


Committee  on  Admiti^tion  of  .4fliliuted  Croups 


Ida  L.  Francis  (D..A.),  Chairman  Mrs.  Edna  S.  Conover  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  1,  Somerville  Tchr.,  Maple  Ave.  Sch. 
Edith  W.  Willey  (D.A.)  Morristown 

Supv.  Prin.,  Westville  Raymond  C.  B«-rgen  (D..A.) 

.Anthony  J.  Mazza  (D..A.)  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Point  Pleasant 

Tchr.,  11.  S.,  South  River  Beach 


Iters  Sch.  Tchr.,  R.F.D.  No.  1 

Brancliville 

.)  Bradley  Van  Brunt 

nfield  Prin.,  H.  S.,  .Atlantic  Highland 

Katherine  Hosmer,  Tchr.,  11.  S., 

Bernardsville 


Committee  on  Order  of  Business  and 
Rides  of  Proeedure 

Richard  R.  Hamlen  (D.A.)  James  B.  Davis  (D.A.) 

Chairman  Tchr.,  Ranco<-as  Valley  Reg. 
Prin..  John  F'irth  Sch.  H.  S.,  Mount  Holly 

Phillipsburg  Carolyn  Pohl  (D..A.) 

ri  1  r  ij-  .  wn  A  1  Tchr..  H.  S.,  B<-lleville 
Erlward  E.  Hippenst^  ‘P  V..  Hill  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Atlantic  City  „  g  ^ 

Trenton 
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CLERKING  ISN’T  TEACHING 


By  DO^ALD  C.  DE  HART* 


Lmcyers  Don't  Type  Their  Own  Briefs- 
Dentists  Don't  Boil  Their  Own  Drills- 
Doctors  Have  ISurses  and  Re^eptionists- 
Let's  ISot  WHste  Professional  Skills. 


|UviNC  TEACHERS  all  the  pay  they  are 
U  worth  will  not  still  all  their  com¬ 
plaints.  The  real  professional  worker 
cannot  be  “bought  off";  he  will  insist 
on  the  chance  to  give  his  best  in  leader¬ 
ship,  guidance  and  instruction.  Teach¬ 
ers  will  continue  to  demand  that  ade¬ 
quate  working  conditions  be  made  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception;  only 
thus  can  they  render  the  services  teach¬ 
ers  are  hired  to  give. 

NOT  GOOD  Bl  SINESS 

The  overload  of  clerical  work  re¬ 
quired  of  the  average  teacher  at  all 
levels  is  traditional  in  our  whole  edu¬ 
cational  scheme.  Yet  the  business  sense 
of  school  board  members  should  grasp 
the  absurdity  of  asking  teachers,  paid 
at  higher  rates  than  clerical  workers,  to 
spend  many  hours  each  week  at  tasks 
thev  resent  rather  than  on  those  for 


which  they  are  professionally  trained. 

Why  burden  skilled  teachers  with 
marking  daily  tallies  in  attendance  reg¬ 
isters  and  balancing  the  totals,  cutting 
stencils  and  mimeographing,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  “minding  the  office”  during 
“free”  periods?  It  doesn’t  take  a  bac¬ 
calaureate  or  masters’  degree  to  wash 
blackboards,  check  supply  lists,  inven¬ 
tory  bookroom  stocks,  and  make  out 
innumerable  passes?  What  school  can 
justify  teachers’  repairing  textbooks, 
which  in  too  many  cases  they  have  had 
no  voice  in  selecting.  Why  should  the 
teacher  with  the  “room  nearest  the 
office"  answer  the  telephone,  and  all 
his  colleagues  laboriously  prepare  let¬ 
ters.  announcements,  and  invitations? 

Business  executives,  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  other  professional  workers  sur¬ 
round  themselves  with  conveniences  of 
all  sorts  to  reduce  the  time  on  activities 


which  support  their  professional  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  public,  but  which  in  them¬ 
selves  are  not  professional.  Two  or 
more  desk  phones,  convenient  files, 
public  address  systems,  intercommuni¬ 
cation  devices,  buzzers,  air  condition¬ 
ing,  modern  lighting,  and  posture 
chairs  are  a  few  of  the  gadgets  business 
and  professional  leaders  find  profitable. 
To  these  they  add  auxiliary  personnel 
— typists,  stenographers,  secretaries, 
and  executive  assistants. 

TOO  MANY  CHORES 
A  dentist  uses  sterilized  instruments, 
but  he  hires  an  assistant  to  boil  them. 
A  lawyer  dictates  his  briefs,  but  is  in¬ 
terviewing  the  next  client  while  they 
are  being  typed.  A  modern  clinic  has 
many  treatment  rooms  and  only  a  few 

•  Mr.  DeHart  is  Lecturer-in-Eiiucation  at 
the  Ruttcers  School  of  Education. 


*pOtdt  cind  foncmodt  ta  tAc 


WHIPPLE-JAMES  BASAL  GEOGRAPHIES 

provide  the  materials  demanded  by  teachers  of  geography  today: 

*  An  extended  program  of  beginning  geography  —  with  provision  for  geog¬ 

raphy  readiness. 

*  concepts  and  vocabulary  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  child’s  maturity  and 

,  ability  to  comprehend 

*  gradual  and  complete  development  of  the  ability  to  understand  and  interpret 

maps 

*  careful  and  full  development  of  basal  concepts  before  place  geography  or 

world  geography  is  begun 

*  development  of  the  ability  to  reason  geographically 

and  other  principles  agreed  upon  as  fundamental  by  leaders  in  professional  thinking  today. 

ODK  EARTH  — USING  OUR  EARTH  —  LIVING  ON  OUR  EARTH. 

For  a  full  description  of  these  geographies,  please  write  us  for  booklet  E-524. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Local  Dealer  Libraries  of  S.V.  E 


Now 

Educational  Filmstrips  Availoble  to  You 


tKis  to  dvtormin* 

'  tK*  Aytr^  Nn«  b»tw#n  two  crtW«. 


Professional  Status  of  Newark  Employees 
Upheld  by  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule 

The  professional  status  of  the  Di-  that  they  were  essentially  teaching  po- 
rector  of  Research,  Director  of  Per-  sitions,  involving  instructional  duties, 
sonnel,  and  the  Supervisor  of  Home  requiring  professionally  trained 

Economics  in  charge  of  Cafeterias  in  teachers. 

Newark  has  been  clarified  by  a  recent  The  Civil  Service  Comnnssion,  after 

ruling  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  ®  N J LA  Field  Repre- 

-1  1  sentative  Joseph  J.  Masiello  appeared. 

The  Essex  County  Council,  No.  1,  ^uled  that  the  positions  be  listed  as 
of  the  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Asso-  -unclassified,”  that  is,  not  subject  to 
ciation  sought  to  have  these  three  po-  civil  service  appointment.  It  held  that 
sitions,  especially  the  last  two,  made  the  positions  are  professional  and  that 
classified  positions  under  civil  service,  the  incumbents  are  part  of  the  super- 
The  Newark  Board  of  Education,  the  visory  teaching  or  instructional  per- 
Superintendent,  and  the  NJEA  argued  sonnel  of  the  Newark  schools. 


doctors.  The  physicians  are  very  busy 
treating  patients;  nurses  and  clerks 
perform  the  lesser  routines. 

But  in  school,  when  the  teacher 
should  be  influencing  pupils,  he  must 
mark  the  attendance  book  and  every 
week  or  month  stay  late  or  return  Sat- 
'urday  morning  to  balance  it.  Likewise, 
day  after  day  he  spends  time  doing  all 
the  other  “chores”  enumerated  above, 
and  many  more  that  must  be  done,  but 
which  only  impede  his  professional 
contribution. 

The  fact  that  each  such  duty  may 
take  only  a  few  minutes  is  poor  argu¬ 
ment  for  continuing  the  abuses. 
Whether  the  object  of  a  theft  is  valu¬ 
able  or  not,  the  practice  is  wrong. 
Stolen  property  may  be  recovered;  lost 
time  is  forever  gone,  and  whatever 
benefit  might  have  accrued  to  the  pupil 
from  its  wise  use  is  lost  with  it. 

TRAINED  TO  TEACH 

\Xe  are  purchasing,  at  taxpayers’ 
expense  a  public  service  —  a  teacher 
whose  primary  function  is  to  teach  his 
pupils.  With  professional  salaries  just 
over  the  horizon,  it  is  doubtful  econ¬ 
omy  to  continue  to  press  teachers  into 
the  performance  of  numerous  tasks  for 
which  they  are  not  trained,  which  they 
do  not  like,  and  which  rob  the  pupil 
of  the  most  important  purpose  of  his 
attending  school — the  help,  leadership, 
guidance,  and  understanding  of  teach¬ 
ers  richly  endowed  for  their  function. 

The  teacher  at  great  expense  is 
trained  to  teach,  he  wants  to  teach,  and 
he  will  teach  better  if  he  can  consist¬ 
ently  pursue  activities  that  will  enrich 
his  teaching  potential.  In  the  past  he 
has  too  often  been  paid  as  a  teacher 
for  being  in  large  measure  a  clerk. 

If  school  boards  were  to  add  clerical 
workers  to  relieve  teachers  from  the 
burden  of  extraneous  routines,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  pupil  benefits  would 
accrue  far  beyond  our  present  claim. 
Teachers  could  begin  to  put  “first 
things  first.”  Staff  morale  w'ould  im¬ 
prove.  Instruction  and  learning  would 
attain  new  effectiveness.  Additional 
time  would  be  available  for  needed 
planning  and  pupil  guidance.  Faculty 
leadership  of  the  activities  program 
would  at  least  have  a  fair  chance  of 
being  inspired. 


To  better  serve  your  visual  needs  hundreds  of  selected 
Educational  Filmstrips  are  now  available  to  you  locally 
through  visual  education  dealers  in  your  state  who  maintain 
S.V.  E.  libraries.  Every  filmstrip  is  a  new  edition  or  has  been  recently 
revised  with  up-to-date  authoritative  material. 


Filmstrips  Cover  All  School  Subjects 

S.V.E.  Educational  Filmstrips  are  made  for 
teachers  by  teachers  and  cover  all  subjects  in 
the  Arts,  Sciences  and  Social  Studies.  Many 
have  been  correlated  with  textbooks  of  lead¬ 
ing  publishers. 

Contact  your  visual  education  dealer  today  for 
a  complete  list  of  filmstrips  at  your  disposal. 
And,  see  the  preferred  projector  for  America’s 
schools  .  ,  .  the  S.V.E.  Tri-Purpose  Model 
AAA — which  takes  2'  x  2"  slides  and  single 
and  double-frame  filmstrips. 


From  S.V.E.  Algebra  Filmttrip  Senes 


Model  AAA  —  Tri-Purpose 
300  Watts 


For  2'  X  2'  Slides,  Single 
and  Double-frame 
Filmstrips 
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Scc^MX  to  "Tftacp 


Schoolwomen  Plan  Sale 

For  Scholarship  Fund 


The  February  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Schoolwomen’s  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Colonial  Room  of 
the  Hotel  McAlpin  in  New 
York  City  on  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5. 

Louise  de  Russy,  an  ex¬ 
change  student  w'ho  spent  six 
weeks  in  Denmark,  will  speak 
and  Adele  Neff,  an  outstand¬ 
ing  personality,  will  enter¬ 
tain. 

To  swell  the  scholarship 
fund  a  white  elephant  sale 
will  be  held  before  and  after 
the  meeting.  If  you  have  any 
white  elephants,  won’t  you 
give  them  to  some  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  School- 
women’s  Club  and  help  out¬ 
standing  young  people  who 
wish  to  become  teachers? 
Please  put  the  price  on  each 
household  article,  box  of 
writing  paper,  piece  of 
jewelry,  etc. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Peterson  of 
Pennsville  is  the  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  School- 
women’s  Club.  The  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge  of  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  luncheon  meeting  is 
composed  of  Sadie  Lipson, 
East  Orange,  past  president; 
Mrs.  Catherine  Doyle,  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Miller,  Mrs.  Helen 
Granger,  Catherine  McCabe, 
Mrs.  MjTtle  C.  Rickard.  Na¬ 
omi  Stockman  and  Rosalind 
Waugh  of  Hasbrouck  Heights. 
The  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  Mrs.  Charlotte  E. 
Locher,  principal  of  the  Eu¬ 
clid  School  in  Hasbrouck 
Heights. 

Reser\’ations  and  checks 
must  be  in  by  January  29. 
Reser\’ations  are  limited  to 
one  hundred. 

Present  Moterials 
On  Family  Living 

Elizabeth  S.  Force  and  Dr. 
Edgar  M.  Finck  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  u.se  in  other  school 
systems  “The  Toms  River 
Plan  for  the  Improvement  of 
Family  Relationships.’’ 

It  consists  of  a  pupil’s  study 
guide,  and  a  handbook  for 
teachers,  both  growing  out  of 
the  course  which  has  oper¬ 
ated  so  successfully  for  seven 
years  in  the  shore  community. 

The  Toms  River  Family 
Relationships  program  has  at¬ 
tracted  national  attention 
and  publicity.  The  study  guide 
and  handbook  are  available, 
as  an  introductory  offer,  for 
$2.00  from  The  Continental 
Press,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 


SAVED  BY  D5T 

Lyndhurst  held  that 
Joseph  Benedict  wasn’t  old 
enough  to  go  to  school  be¬ 
cause  he  was  born  at  1 
A.  M.,  Jan.  1,  1944.  But 
wartime  daylight  saving 
w’as  in  effect,  so  it  was 
really  midnight,  December 
31,  1943.  Thus  he  made  it 
after  all. 


For  Your  Wall 

The  National  Archives  is 
reproducing  in  facsimile  his¬ 
toric  documents.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  is  the 
Bill  of  Rights  reproduced  on 
good  paper  in  the  original 
size.  32"  X  34".  It  sells  for 
550. 

A1.SO  available  in  facsimile 
at  200  each  are: 

(1)  Oath  of  Allegiance  of 
George  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge,  1778.  <2)  Deposition 

of  Deborah  Gannett.  Woman 
Soldier  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  (3)  Photograph  of  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull.  (4)  Photograph 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  (5) 
Revolutionary  War  Recruit¬ 
ing  Broadside.  (6)  Photo¬ 
graph  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  (7) 
Letter  from  Dolly  Madison 
Agreeing  to  Attend  Washing¬ 
ton  Monument  Ceremonies, 
1848.  (8)  Historical  Sketch 

of  the  Washington  National 
Monument  up  to  1849.  (9) 

Broadside  Soliciting  Funds  for 
Completion  of  Washington 
Monument,  1830.  (10)  Cer¬ 

tificate  of  Membership  in  the 
Washington  National  Monu¬ 
ment  Society.  (11)  Appeal  to 
Masons  for  Funds  for  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument,  1853.  (12) 
Photograph  of  John  J.  Persh¬ 
ing.  (13)  Photograph  of 
Dw’ight  D.  Ei.senhower. 

Millville  Honors 
Elizabeth  Kurtz 

Millville  citizens  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  Elizabeth  H.  Kurtz  at 
a  dinner  in  November.  Miss 
Kurtz,  after  a  long  career 
as  a  teacher,  retired  and  has 
since  served  on  the  city’s 
Board  of  Education. 

Principal  speaker  at  the 
dinner  was  Bishop  Fred 
Pierce  Corson,  a  pupil  in  her 
1913  class,  w'hich  also  en¬ 
rolled  Leon  Henderson.  Mr. 
Henderson  sent  flowers. 


Break  Into  Print 


Kenneth  C.  Coulter,  Glen 
Rock’s  supervising  principal, 
and  Carleton  M.  !!teunder8  of 
Bridgewater  Township  both 
write  in  the  December  issue 
of  School  Executive.  Mr. 
Coulter  discusses  the  Super¬ 
intendent’s  written  report  to 
his  Board  of  Education.  Mr. 
Saunders  writes  on  the 
School’s  Role  in  Community 
Relations. 

*  »  • 

Roger  B.  Saylor,  principal 
of  Barringer  High  School  in 
Newark,  recently  contributed 
“Why  Go  to  College?”  to  The 
Future,  publication  of  the 
Newark  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  (Church. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dr.  George  W.  Haupt, 

Professor  of  Science  at  Glass- 
boro  State  Teachers  College, 
discusses  some  results  of  a 
study  of  children’s  learning 
in  science  in  the  October  is¬ 
sue  of  Science  Education.  The 
article,  entitled  “First  Grade 
Concepts  of  the  Moon,”  an¬ 
alyzes  progressions  from 
simple  observation  through 
several  stages  of  reasoning. 
*  ♦  * 

Two  new  novels  about  edu¬ 
cation  are  attracting  atten¬ 
tion.  They  are  The  Golden 
Net  by  Ruby  R  e  d  i  n  g  e  r 
(Crown.  $3),  and  The  Hick¬ 
ory  Stick  by  Virgil  Scott 
(Morrow,  $3.95).  The  former 
is  set  in  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment  of  a  small  Ohio  college. 
The  latter  tells  “all”  about 
being  an  English  teacher  in 
a  small  Ohio  .school  system. 
*  *  * 

Scholastic  Magazines  has 
just  added  a  new  publication. 
Literary  Cavalcade.  It  is  a 
magazine  designed  especially 
for  use  in  English  cla.sses  of 
junior  and  .senior  high 
schools.  Eight  issues  a  year 
will  be  published.  On  the 
advisory  board  is  Edwin  S. 
Fulcomer  of  Montclair  STC. 
Subscriptions  are  $1.00  a 
year. 


ASCD  TO  MEET 

The  Fourth  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York  City,  Sunday,  February 
13  through  Wednesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16.  Among  the  .speak¬ 
ers  will  be  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt,  Senator  Hubert  Humph¬ 
rey  of  Minnesota  and  Willard 
E.  Goslin,  AASA  President. 


Teachers  Honor 
Kate  McAuliffe 

Kate  McAuliffe,  of  East  Or¬ 
ange,  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  New  Jersey  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  luncheon  on  Satur¬ 
day,  December  4,  at  Kresge’s 
Newark. 

Miss  McAuliffe  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  gift  by  Presi¬ 
dent  May  C.  Smith  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  and  was  commended  for 
her  capable  and  efficient  serv¬ 
ice.  Miss  McAuliffe  has  re¬ 
signed  as  treasurer  of  the  or-* 
ganization. 

Following  the  luncheon,  the 
reorganization  meeting  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  executive  commit¬ 
tee  members  was  held.  Mrs. 
May  C.  Smith,  of  Trenton, 
presided. 

Reports  were  given  by  Miss 
McAuliffe,  Elma  Borden, 
Yardville;  Mrs.  Geneva  R. 
Lonsdale,  Trenton;  and  Helen 
P.  Sutton,  Jersey  City. 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price  pre¬ 
sented  the  budget  for  next 
year,  which  was  received  and 
adopted. 


Janitors  Entertain 

It  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  Paterson  School  Custo¬ 
dians  Association  to  invite 
members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  other  top 
ranking  city  officials  to  aU 
special  social  gatherings.  This 
year  the  Thanksgiving  social 
was  well  attended  by  the 
members,  their  families  and 
friends,  and  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  group,  with  an  added 
feature. 

A  personal  invitation,  by 
an  association  representative, 
was  extended  to  the  principal 
of  each  of  the  schools.  The 
principals’  response  was  very 
heartening.  'Those  attending 
expre.ssed  their  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  of  being 
part  of  the  “happy  family.” 

This  was  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  case  of  Act¬ 
ing  Mayor  Richard  K.  O’Dea, 
Board  Secretary,  Thomas  L. 
Kelley,  and  Principal  Ron¬ 
ald  D.  Gla.ss  of  P.  S.  21.  All 
held  lucky  “shares”  during  a 
raffle  of  nine  turkeys. 

James  H.  Hunter  is  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  organization. 


We  Build  Together  hai 

just  been  completely  revised 
by  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  This  is 
a  bibliography  of  books  which 
depict  Negro  life,  with  help¬ 
ful  criteria  for  judging  such 
books.  Costs  $.65. 
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Ask  Article  7 
School  Set-Up 
For  Montclair 

A  non-city  type  of  school 
organization  is  proposed  for 
Montclair  in  a  recent  survey 
of  the  Montclair  schools  by 
the  Institute  of  Field  Studies 
of  Teachers  College  Colum¬ 
bia.  The  report,  authorized 
over  a  year  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000,  gives  high  praise  to 
the  Montclair  schools,  but 
makes  some  suggestions  for 
changes  and  improvements. 

Among  these  are  a  7-mem¬ 
ber  elected  board  and  popu¬ 
lar  control  of  the  school 
budget.  This  is  the  type  of 
organization  in  the  Article  7 
school  districts  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Like  other  cities  Mont¬ 
clair  is  an  Article  6  district 
with  an  appointed  board  and 
a  Board  of  School  Estimate 
to  act  on  the  budget. 

In  addition  to  building  rec¬ 
ommendations,  the  survey 
urges  a  full-time  curriculum 
director  and  expansion  of  the 
adult  education  program.  A 
director  of  adult  education 
and  public  relations  is  sug¬ 
gested. 

Paasaic  Workshop 
Passaic  County  teachers 
held  a  Workshop  Institute 
this  fall  at  Pompton  Lakes 
High  School.  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  Thomas  J.  Durell 
and  Heber  H.  Ryan  spoke  on 
articulating  the  elementary 
and  secondary  programs. 

Much  of  the  morning  and 
the  whole  afternoon  was 
spent  in  group  meetings  on 
specific  subjects.  In  addition 
to  elaborate  book  exhibits, 
the  commercial  representa¬ 
tives  were  invited  into  the 
group  meetings  as  speakers 
or  consultants  on  available 
materials  for  a  desirable  pro¬ 
gram. 


Garden  Club  Gives 
School  Instruction 

Pupils  in  Central  School, 
Glen  Rock,  took  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  the  fall  flower  show 
of  the  Glen  Rock  Garden 
□ub  this  year.  And  the  club 
took  more  interest  in  the  pu¬ 
pils  and  their  school. 

For  several  years  the  pu¬ 
pils  had  been  invited  to  enter 
flowers  in  the  show.  This 
year,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Burt,  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  Garden  Club,  early 
in  the  year  provided  a  series 
of  lessons,  adapted  to  each 
grade  level,  on  various  as 
pects  of  flower  growing  and 
arranging. 

The  lessons  were  taught 
by  the  members  of  the  club, 
who  felt  they  gained  an  idea 
what  teaching  is  like.  Mrs. 
Burt  feels  that  the  lessons 
were  of  real  value  to  the 
pupils,  especially  in  building 
appreciation  of  flowers. 


A  BUMPER  CROP 
WHERE  WILL  WE 
PUT  THEM? 


BURLINGTON  PROMOTION;  A  float  in  the  Hallowe’en 
parade  dramatizes  the  school  building  problem.  P.S.  The 
bond  issue  passed. 


Vineland  Board  I 
Urges  Help  for 
Teachers-To-Be 

The  Vineland  Board  of 
Education  believes  in  direct 
action  on  the  teacher-short¬ 
age.  Board  President  Dane 
Barse  has  promised  a  schol¬ 
arship  award  of  $100  this  June 
to  a  Vineland  High  School 
graduate  who  desires  to  be¬ 
come  a  teacher. 

The  Vineland  Board  fol¬ 
lowed  this  announcement  with 
a  request  directed  to  prosper¬ 
ous  residents  of  Vineland  and 
vicinity  to  make  similar  offers 
of  scholarships  and  aid  to 
students  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  teachers. 


Around  The  State 


Over  500  people  attended  a 
recent  card  party  held  by  the 
W’eehawken  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  entire  profits 
of  $612.87  were  donated  to 
the  Damon  Runyon  Cancer 
Fund. 

*  *  • 

Union  Junior  College  has 

purchased  the  56  acre  Noma- 
hegan  Golf  Club  in  Cranford 
as  a  future  site  for  the  col¬ 
lege.  Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Mac- 
Kay,  president  of  the  College, 
.says  that  building  operations 
will  not  .start  for  two  years. 

*  *  « 

Leonia  teachers  are  boast¬ 
ing  of  one  of  those  near-per¬ 
fect  records.  It  includes  100% 
membership  in  the  local 
teachers  club,  the  local  home 
and  school  association,  the 
Secondary  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion.  the  Classroom  Teachers 
A.ssuciation.  the  Bergen 
County  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  NJEA.  The 
"almost”  part  comes  with  the 
NEA,  in  which  membership 
is  “only”  96%. 


Former  Teacher  | 
Offers  Service 
In  Modern  Aids 

Irene  B.  Sheppard,  formerly 
helping  teacher  in  Burlington 
County,  has  set  up  the  Shep¬ 
pard  l^hool  Service,  which 
supplies  materials  needed  in 
progressive  classrooms,  and 
gives  advice  and  recommen¬ 
dations  on  their  use.  Eventu¬ 
ally  Miss  Sheppard  hopes  to 
have  a  complete  classroom 
set-up  for  the  display  of  such 
materials. 

She  feels  schools  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  steadily  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  differences 
in  children — physical  equip¬ 
ment.  intellect,  intelligence 
and  environment.  These  dif¬ 
ferences,  she  feels,  merit  a 
far  greater  variety  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  than 
most  schools  provide,  and  re¬ 
quire,  at  the  same  time,  ex¬ 
pert  assistance  to  the  teacher 
in  its  use. 

Miss  Sheppard’s  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  232  High  Street, 
Burlington. 


Yoc.  Guidance  Meet 
At  Rutgers  Jan.  14 

The  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  will 
hold  a  North  Atlantic  Re¬ 
gional  Conference  at  Rut¬ 
gers  January  14-15,  1949.  It 
will  serve  New  York.  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  and  New  Jersey. 
Chairman  of  the  group  is 
Franklin  Connolly  of  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Division  of  the  State 
Department. 

The  general  theme  of  the 
conference  will  be  the  joint 
responsibility  of  school,  com¬ 
munity  and  industry  for  vo¬ 
cational  guidance.  General 
sessions  will  deal  with  what 
each  agency  can  contribute 
to  youth  as  an  individual,  in 
planning  his  vocation,  and 
finally  as  a  wage  earner. 


State  to  OK 
High  Schools 
For  Five  Years 

State  approval  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  high  schools  will  be  for 
five,  rather  than  two,  years 
from  now  on.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  in  December 
adopted  a  resolution  extend¬ 
ing  the  period,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  may  be 
for  less  than  five  years  in 
the  case  of  schools  needing 
special  attention. 

Commissioner  John  H. 
Bosshart  submitted  to  the 
State  Beard  a  letter  from  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  H.  H. 
Ryan  pointing  out  that  he 
and  Mr.  Flury  cannot  get 
around  to  visiting  400  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  every  two 
years. 

He  argued  that  a  five-year 
approval  was  “safe” — “in 
five  years  no  school  would 
deteriorate  to  a  dangerous 
level  without  our  knowing 
about  it  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.”  He  felt  his  division 
could  give  careful  attention 
to  the  approval  of  each 
school  once  in  five  years. 

The  State  Board  approved 
new  rules  governing  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  librarians  and 
professional  library  assistants 
in  public  libraries.  Under  the 
law  local  library  boards  have 
authority  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  employ  certificated 
librarians. 

The  Board  also  reappoint¬ 
ed  County  Superintendents 
Willard  B.  Matthews,  Cape 
May:  Lawrence  R.  Winchell, 
Cumberland;  Sampson  G. 
Smith,  Somerset;  and  Clif¬ 
ford  E.  Dennis,  Sussex. 


Elementary  Field 
Bulletins  Issued 

Three  new  bulletins  in  the 
elementary  field  have  been 
completed  by  the  National 
Council  of  State  Consultants 
in  Elementarj-  Education. 
They  are  being  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  under  the  general 
title  of  “Planning  for  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Children.” 

Just  out  is  “Programs  for 
Children  Under  Six.”  a  prac¬ 
tical  bulletin  describing  hous¬ 
ing  materials  and  equipment, 
as  well  as  policies  and  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  field.  It  costs 
$.50. 

The  other  bulletins  are 
"Modern  Trends  in  the  State¬ 
wide  Curriculum  Programs” 
and  “Programs  for  the  Con¬ 
tinuous  Professional  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers.” 

President  of  the  National 
Council  which  prepared  these 
bulletins  is  Anne  S.  Hoppock 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  De¬ 
partment. 
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NEW  HEADS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 


Teacher  Writes 
Municipal  Song 

Carrol  Alva  Gold,  music  in¬ 
structor  at  Woodrow  Wilson 
Junior  high  school.  Passaic, 
New  Jersey,  wrote  the  music 
and  lyric  of  a  new  municipal 
song.  Praises  of  Passaic.  Her 
musical  composition  received 
its  premiere  performance 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Train  which  marked  the 
formal  opening  of  Passaic’s 
Diamond  Jubilee  Anniversary 
Celebration.  Miss  Gold  con¬ 
ducted  her  Senior  Chorus 
of  280. 

Miss  Gold  is  a  graduate  of 
Washington  Square  College, 
New  York  University  and  at 
present  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  Rutgers  University. 
She  is  an  accomplished  pian¬ 
ist  and  has  been  the  recipient 
of  numerous  awards  for  her 
performances. 


Somerville  Booklet 
Shows  Bldg.  Need 

Somerville  is  happy  these 
days  over  a  building  program 
approved  by  the  public  at  a 
recent  election.  An  important 
factor  in  the  favorable  vote 
was  the  printed  presentation 
of  the  program  to  the  people. 

Entitled  “Somerville  has 
grown  ...  So  must  its 
Schools,”  this  was  one  of 
the  more  elaborate  and  com¬ 
plete  presentations  to  reach 
the  REVIEW  office.  It  de¬ 
tailed  the  growth  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  the  inadequacy  of  its 
school  plant,  and  gave  the 
details  of  the  proposed  build¬ 
ing  program. 


Newly  Published 


A  special  study  unit  on  the 
wartime  disabled  veteran  for 
high  school  civics  classes  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Dis¬ 
abled  American  Veterans  and 
is  available  without  charge 
on  request. 

•  «  * 

“What  kind  of  school  policy 
is  needed  on  controversial  is¬ 
sues?”  and  “What  are  the 
most  effective  techniques  for 
handling  controversial  issues 
in  the  classroom?”  are  two 
important  problems  dealt  with 
in  a  new  book,  entitled 
“Teaching  Controversial  Is¬ 
sues,”  just  published  by  the 
Junior  Town  Meeting  League. 
•  •  • 

The  Treasury  Department 
has  ju.st  streamlined  its 
manual  “School  Savings  In 
Action.”  The  booklet  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  classroom 
teacher  needed  information 
on  installing  and  operating  a 
School  Savings  Program. 


Margaret  A.  Kyper 
Atlantic  County  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

John  Visceglia 
Margate  ’Teachers’  Assn. 

Harriet  Meeker 
Classroom  Teachers’  Assn. 

Catherine  A.  McCabe* 
Hasbrouck  Heights  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn. 

William  W  Dunn 
Hackensack  Education 
Assn. 

Melvin  H.  Kreps 
Burlington  County 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Mildred  Pheasant 

Pennsauken  Teachers’ 
Assn. 


Middlesex  Meets 
On  Social  Studies 

Middlesex  County  last 
month  held  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  “institute.”  It 
was  for  elementary  teachers 
only,  was  devoted  to  the  so¬ 
cial  studies,  and  was  scattered 
out  through  eight  schools  in 
the  county. 

'The  institute  was  designed 
to  acquaint  Middlesex  teach¬ 
ers  with  the  county  materials 
on  State  Department’s  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  10,  “Building  Citi¬ 
zenship  in  a  Democracy 
Through  the  Social  Studies.” 
Dorothea  M.  Wein,  county 
helping  teacher,  had  served 
on  the  state  committee  and 
was  chairman  of  a  county 
committee  yvhich  developed  a 
Middlesex  County  Guide  to 
the  Social  Studies.  The  proj¬ 
ect  had  the  support  of  the 
county  supervising  principals. 

For  the  institute  itself  the 
teachers  met  by  grades  in 
schools  throughout  the  county 
with  consultants  chosen  from 
the  helping  teachers  and  ele¬ 
mentary  specialists  who  had 
worked  on  the  social  studies 
guide.  The  morning  sessions 
were  largely  devoted  to  ques¬ 
tions  by  the  teachers  on  the 
guide  material,  with  brief 
summaries. 

Mercer  at  Work 

Ethel  McKnight  of  Hights- 
town  is  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Mercer  County 
teachers  preparing  a  county 
course  of  study  for  ele¬ 
mentary  school  social  studies. 
Serving  with  her  are  Dorothy 
V.  Grove,  Mrs.  Constance  R. 
Brook.  Mrs.  Betty  J.  Miller, 
Irma  Bantle,  Edna  F.  Royer, 
Mrs.  Anne  M.  Lanahan,  Mrs. 
Florence  Hopkins,  Kathryn 
Mullen,  and  Lettie  Lee  Ralph. 
Dr.  Gilmore  Fisher,  B. 
Woodhull  Davis,  and  Robert 
B.  Blunt  are  acting  as  admin¬ 
istrative  consultants. 


Mrs.  Myrtle  Blizzard 
Cumberland  County 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Metzger 
Clayton  Teachers’  Assn. 

Anna  Y.  Heefr  'y 
Monroe  Township 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Helen  Crawford 
Hoboken  Teachers’  Assn. 

Edna  D.  Huber 
Lambertville  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Louise  Troxel 
Manasquan  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mary  A.  Phelon 
Dejiville  Teachers’  Assn. 

Anna  A.  Baylor 
Riverdale  Teachers’  Assn. 

Richard  Hamlen* 

Elementary'  Education 
Assn. 


History  Exhibit 
At  State  Museum 

New  Jersey’s  history  is 
shown  in  the  special  exhibi¬ 
tion,  “Historic  New  Jersey 
Invites  You,”  currently  on 
display  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Museum  in  the  State 
House  Annex. 

The  major  items  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  are  31  original  pencil 
sketches  of  hi.storic  buildings. 


Elizabeth 

Modernizes 

Curriculum 

Elizabeth  has  embarked  on 
a  restudy  of  its  curriculum. 
Superintendent  J.  Harry 
Adams  has  helped  initiate  a 
city-wide  overhaul  of  courses 
of  study,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  individual  school. 

’The  faculty,  the  Board,  and 
the  citizens  will  all  have  parts 
in  the  development,  in  each 
school,  of  a  guiding  set  of 
principles  governing  curricu¬ 
lum  change  and  growth.  In 
each  school  a  curriculum 
committee  has  been  selected: 
these  in  turn  will  work 
through  three  city-wide  sec¬ 
tions  representing  school  lev¬ 
els,  all  schools,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  supervisory 
staff. 

The  six-teacher  steering 
committee  on  the  project  in¬ 
cludes  Merrill  P.  Paine,  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Barnes,  Mary  A 
Leonard,  Amanda  Loughren, 
Helen  Paulmenn  and  Lehman 
Shugart. 

The  primary  aim,  according 
to  Mr.  Adams,  is  to  develop 
a  modern  curriculum  organ¬ 
ized  around  the  problems  and 
the  needs  of  the  children. 


T ruly  functional  geography 

Man  IN  His  World 

by  Barrotvs,  Parker,  and  Sorensen 

Grade  4  —  Our  Big  World 
with  workbook  and  teacher’s  guide 

Grade  .'i  —  The  American  Continents 
with  workbook  and  teacher’s  guide 

Grade  6  —  Oltl  W  orld  Lands 
workitook  and  teacher’s  guide  in  preparation 

Grade  7  —  A  World  View 
ready  soon 


Representatives : 

Southern  New  Jersey:  William  B.  McKnight, 

7006  Surrey  Drive,  Baltimore  15,  Maryland 

Northern  New  Jersey:  Theodore  E.  Rodgers, 

25  Park  Circle,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

SILVER  BLRDETT  COMPANY  /ykWjj 

45  E.  17tlt  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  v 


Mrs.  Margaret  Johnson 
Somerdale  Teachers’  Assn. 


Reelected. 
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Visual  Efficiency  Depends  on  Health 


The  rich  and  varied  curricula  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  school  cannot  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  or  experienced  by  those 
whose  visual  efficiency  is  impaired.  Yet 
visual  efficiency  is  all  too  frecjuently 
not  at  its  maximum  in  the  classroom. 

Often  one  of  the  major  cau.ses  for 
retardation  is  the  presence  of  a  visual 
problem  which  has  not  i)een  apparent 
to  the  child,  detected  by  the  parents, 
nor  discovered  by  the  teachers.  These 
difficulties  can  be  detected  and  the 
parents  informed  through  modern  sci¬ 
entific  screening  tests  administered  not 
only  for  the  detection  of  distance  im¬ 
pairments,  but  also  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  near-point  or  reading  distance 
difficulties.  Many  schools  are  provid¬ 
ing  means  for  the  detection  of  such 
difficulties  at  the  near-point.  Yet  a 
great  deal  remains  undone  in  an  un¬ 
told  number  of  schools. 

Our  eyes  were  not  intended  origin¬ 
ally  by  nature  to  meet  the  tremendous 
amount  of  near  point  work  which  mod¬ 
em  civilization  has  thrust  upon  them. 
They  were  admirably  fitted  to  scan 
vast  distances  and  to  perform  crude 
primitive  functions  at  a  nearer  dis¬ 
tance.  Now  our  modern  machine  age 
has  placed  demands  upon  them  in  per¬ 
forming  very  close,  delicate,  and  mi¬ 
nute  functions.  They  must  adjust  to 
this  unnatural  and  artificial  near  point 
functioning. 


sive  to  the  condition  of  the  body  in 
general.  To  approach  maximum  visual 
efficiency  the  general  health  must  not 
be  neglected. 

The  fundamental  rules  governing 
good  health  can  not  be  violated  without 
eventually  disturbing  our  normal  vis¬ 
ual  responses.  The  function  of  seeing 
is  learned.  In  learning  to  see  we  em- 


EYES  REF'LEC’T  HEALTH 


ploy  physical,  physiological  and  psy¬ 
chological  processes  so  that  the  effi¬ 
ciency  with  which  we  are  capable  of 
using  our  eyes  is  influenced  tremen¬ 
dously  by  the  care  which  we  bestow 
upon  our  bodies  in  observing  and  prac¬ 
ticing  the  established  rules  of  health. 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Miller 
Paterson  State  Teachers  College 


Our  eyes  are  among  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  organs  of  the  body.  They  are  nat¬ 
urally  a  part  of  the  human  body  and 
function  according  to  the  same  laws 
of  physiology  and  neurology  that  gov¬ 
ern  the  operation  of  all  other  functions 
of  the  human  organism. 

Our  general  health  is  often  reflected 
by  the  condition  of  the  eyes.  Pathology 
of  the  eye  is  a  manifestation  of  its  con¬ 
dition  or  of  difficulties  being  encoun¬ 
tered  in  other  organs  or  systems  of  the 
body.  The  optic  nerve  observed  in  the 
course  of  a  complete  examination  is  the 
only  part  of  the  brain  that  can  be  seen 
without  resorting  to  trephining  or  op¬ 
eration.  It  is  not  unusual  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  eieht  and  twelve 
to  encounter  visual  difficulties  because 
of  a  phvsiological  enlargement  of  the 
end  of  the  optic  nerve  which  is  termed 
the  blind  spot.  Reading  difficulty  is 
frequently  experienced. 

Anvthing  that  is  preventing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  from  enjoying  the  best  of  health 
such  as  poor  teeth,  improper  diet, 
unattended  colds,  and  lack  of  rest  mav 
eventually  add  to  the  difficulty  which 
one  encounters  in  adjusting  to  the  near 
point  demands  since  the  functioning  of 
the  eyes  is  quite  sensitive  and  respon- 
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Novel  and  efFective  device  for  stimulating 
end  sustaining  pupil  interest  in  Safety  Education 


Safety  Calendars  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Safety 
Education  program  of  Boston  Public 
Schot)ls  and  have  proved  of  year- 
round  educational  interest.  This 
school  approach  was  originated  by 
Dr.  Frederick  J.Gillis,  Assistant  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 


This  mass  participation  project  was 
developed  with  cooperation  of  the 
Boston  Safety  Council,  departments 
of  fine  and  industrial  arts,  and  the 
printing  class  of  one  of  the  largest 
Boston  high  schools. 

The  project  gained  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  from  pupils,  teachers  and 
principals.  Safety  Calendars  were 
displavcxl  in  practically  every  class¬ 
room  in  Boston. 


The  idea  provided  motivation  for 

safety  education  activities,  aided  in  u-  ,  ^  .l  l  ur  i . 

’  .  ,  n  t  note  the  foregoing  is  heltful  to  you 

encouraging  sportsmanlike  con-  just  as  mithons  of  people  find  chewing 

duct,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  Wrigleft  Spearmint  Gum 

outlet  to  pupils’  creative  ability.  helpful  to 

Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  i«  your  standard  A 
of  quality  for  real  chewing  satisfaction. 


HOW  TO  GO  ABOUT  making  Him*  Safsiy 
Colandors  for  your  clatt  or  school : 

Pupils  of  ooch  classroom  choose  their  own 
safety  themes.  Later  they  design  and 
execute  a  variety  of  safety  pictures  or  (xjst 
ers.  Pupils  vote,  or  selection  is  made  by 
teacher,  safety  group,  art  director,  etc., 
for  the  picture  or  poster  to  be  used  for 
the  calendar  which  remains  on  display. 
Calendar  illushoHons  are  changed  to  be 
most  helpful  for  each  season.  Some  class¬ 
rooms  change  seasonally,others  each  month, 
still  others  each  week  or  every  day. 
Classroom  safely  talks  centered  on  the  illus¬ 
trations  arc  a  vital  (art  of  the  project. 

In  Boston  schools  calen-  a, 

darsareij'by  la'.Post- 

ers  occupy  a  space  of  ^ 

The  actual  calendar  can  jr^T 

be  printed  by  a  school  Ij  A 

printing  clau  or  ruled  W  Hk  v 
and  lettered  by  pupils. 

This  information  was  obtained  through  the 
office  of  the  Siqiervisor  of  Health  and  Safety 
Education,  Boston  Public  Schools. 
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*  NUMBERS  FOR  BEGINNERS 

Parts  1  and  2 

Sanders  -  Schmidt  -  Williams 

'I'hcsc  number  brnjks  help  children  understand  the  meaning  and 
use  of  numbers  because: 

Concrete  materials  are  used  to  develop  beginning  number 
concepts. 

Number  concepts  are  taught  through  comparisons. 

Children  are  encouraged  to  recall  their  number  discoveries  and 
to  associate  them  with  each  new  number  concept. 

Teacher’s  guide  provides  for  extended  activities. 


New  Teachers’  Manual 


for 


LEARNING  ARITHMETIC 

A  Basic  Series  for  Grades  3-8 

Lennes  -  Roc.ers  -  Traver 


Understandable  Explanations 
Step  by  Step  Development 


Simplified  Problem  Solving 
A  Built-in  Testing  Program 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS  New  York  3  Dallas  1  Atlanta  3  I 

BASIC  TEXTBOOK  PROGRAMS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Why  .re  the 

books 

the  Nation’s  Basic  Readers? 
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FIRST  WITH  OFFSET  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST  WITH  THE  REBUS 
FIRST  WITH  INTEGRATED  TEXTFILMS 
FIRST  WITH  TRIPLE  TEACHING  PLANS 

These  are  reasons  but  not  THE  reason 
Write  us  for  the  answer 

^otu.  “PetengaK  eutcL  ^omfreuuf 

EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
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China  Institute 
Sets  A  Pattern 

The  China  Institute  of  New  Jersey 
associated  with  Montclair  STC  has  to¬ 
talled  its  five  year  achievements  and 
finds  them  good.  It  is  already  plan¬ 
ning  for  its  sixth  summer  session.  Thus 
far  320  students  have  attended  its 
sessions. 

The  Institute  offers  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  right  kind  of  international  edu¬ 
cation.  Organized  by  a  group  of  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Americans  working  in  close 
cooperation  and  staffed  by  Chinese 
scholars  of  integrity  and  diverse  polit¬ 
ical  views,  it  has  brought  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  a  real  appreciation  of  China’s 
contribution  to  civilization  and  a  new 
understanding  of  Chinese  people. 

Its  primary  purpose  has  been  to  give 
American  teachers  factual  background 
information  about  China  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  their  interest  in  that  country.  It 
does  this  through  its  two-week  inten¬ 
sive  courses  and  by  a  series  of  pro¬ 
grams  throughout  the  year.  Of  its  320 
students  in  summer  sessions,  266  have 
been  teachers;  .%  have  returned  for 
advanced  work.  Montclair  offers  three 
graduate  credits  for  the  summer 
session. 

Teachers  who  attend  the  summer  ses¬ 
sions — they  run  the  gamut  from  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  college  and  admin-' 
istration — come  into  close  contact  with 
the  Chinese  scholars  who  present  the 
work.  The  sessions  are  nicely  balanced 
between  appreciation  of  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  workshop  aimed  at  develop¬ 
ing  practical  teaching  projects. 

The  institute  is  financed  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  private  gifts,  contributions 
from  one  foundation  and  several 
women’s  clubs,  and  scholarships  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  China  Society  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Montclair 
sessions  can  be  duplicated  soon  in 
other  colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Its  sponsors  feel  that  the  Institute 
has  developed  a  pattern  of  interna¬ 
tional  education  which  is  applicable  to 
the  teaching  of  any  foreign  culture. 


NOMINA  TING  COMMITTEE 

The  State  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  will  meet  at  NJEA  Headquarters 
at  6:00  P.  M.  on  Thursday,  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1949.  At  this  first  meeting 
it  will  receive  proposals  for  nom¬ 
inations  for  President,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  and  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association.  These 
offices  are  to  be  filled  by  state  elec¬ 
tion  next  November. 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  NEXT? 


THINGS  WE’VE  DISCOVERED 
ABOUT  CHILDREN  is  the  title  of  the 
following  list  of  conclusions  from  re¬ 
cent  studies  in  education.  Mercer 
County  teachers  have  been  asked  how 
they  would  change  their  curriculum, 
procedures,  and  classroom  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  these  facts: 

1.  Surveys  have  shown  that  dull  children 
like  humor  less  than  do  the  average 
and  the  bright  children. 

2.  Surveys  have  also  shown  that  children 
who  say  they  do  not  like  to  read 
usually  read  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

3.  Until  a  child  has  done  some  things, 
gone  some  places,  and  seen  many 
things,  reading  cannot  take  on  much 
meaning. 

4.  If  a  child  likes  horses,  it  is  no  trick 
to  get  him  to  read  stories  about 
horses. 

5.  Lack  of  reading  skill  is  perhaps  a 
major  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

6.  The  gifted  pupils  are  shown  to  be 
superior  in  physique  to  their  less 

[  gifted  classmates. 

7.  Terman  shows  that  the  gifted  child 
can  save  50%  of  the  time  usually 
allotted  to  subject-matter  acquisition. 

8.  The  best  indication  that  a  child  is 
going  to  do  well  in  beginning  reading 
is  his  ability  to  grasp  the  main  idea 
of  a  story  told  to  him. 

9.  Pupils  read  with  greater  ease  things 
they  have  talked  about. 

10.  Oral  language  reveals  the  experiences 
a  child  has  had,  which  in  turn  suggest 
reading  interests. 


PROJECTION  STANDS 


for  All  Types  of  Projectors 


•  lat«*l  light-waight 
modalt 


•  Sturdy  and  tof* 


•  Otw  aoty  motion 
folds  thorn  flat 


•  Solid  plywood  top 
and  sholf 


•  Wotorproof 

timulatod  Uathar 


•  Non-tlip 

rubbof  tippod 


Now  Jorooy  Roprotontotivo: 

Rryco  Bowmar,  376  Claromont  Avo.,  Montcla'r 


The  Stanley  Bowmar  Co. 

Aids  to  Visual  Education 

1067  Broadway  Now  York  23,  N.  Y. 


JANUARY,  1949 


11.  Stutterers  are  usually  a  grade  below 
normal  in  reading  comprehension  and 
two  grades  below  in  rate  of  reading. 

12.  There  is  a  fallacy  in  having  children 
read  at  one  level,  and  requiring  spell¬ 
ing  drill  in  more  advanced  vocabulary. 

13.  A  child  should  reach  a  mental  age  of 
six  and  one-half  years  before  he  is 
asked  to  leam  to  read. 

14.  According  to  Margaret  Mead,  the 
normal  American  child  is  loved  on 
condition  that  he  make  good.  If  he 
does  not  succeed  in  school,  he  lives 
under  the  danger  of  losing  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  parents. 

15.  Research  shows  that  pupils  who  repeat 
grades  do  little  if  any  better  the 
second  time  in  the  grade  than  they 
did  the  first  time. 

16.  Boys  tend  to  have  more  reading  prob¬ 
lems  than  girls.  There  is  growing  a 
belief  that  the  eyes  of  boys  do  not 
develop  so  rapidly  as  those  of  girls. 
We  know  that  the  skeletons  of  girls 
develop  more  rapidly,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  means  of  measuring  eye 
development. 

17.  A  book  suitable  for  the  average  child 
fits  the  bright  child  no  better  than 
it  fits  the  dull  child. 

IR.  Fourth-grade  children  who  are  read¬ 
ing  during  the  reading  period  on  a 
second-grade  level  should  not  be  asked 
in  the  next  period  to  read  a  fourth- 
grade  history  book. 

19.  A  spelling  list  is  of  suitable  difficulty 
wben  a  child  can  spell  75%  of  its 
words  without  previous  study. 

20.  Children  today,  unlike  the  children 
of  a  former  era,  have  rarely  seen  their 
parents  working  in  their  places  of 
employment. 


‘Invaluable  In  clasama  In  apmach" 


A  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 
OF  AMERICAN  ENGUSH 


JOHN  8.  KENYON,  Profesaor  of  the  English 
Language  In  Hiram  College,  and 
THOMAS  A.  KNOTT,  Professor  of  English 
In  the  University  of  Michigan. 


•  This  new  phonetic  pronouncing  diction¬ 
ary  serves  for  the  speech  of  the  United  States,  a 
purpose  comparable  to  that  served  for  Southern 
British  English  by  Professor  Daniel  Jones’s  Ena- 
Usfi  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 


S  Model  4000  (shown  above).  Attractive  heavy 
duty  stand,  braced  for  heavy  sound  projectors. 
Weighs  only  13  lbs.,  pocked  for  moiling.  Top, 
IJVj''  *  21";  shelf,  12"  X  12";  36"  high,  raisoble 
to  40".  Price  $I9,VS. 

S  Model  3000,  for  slide  ond  8mm  or  16mm  silent 
projectors.  Constructed  of  polished  oluminum  oir- 
troft  tubing.  Top  10%"  x  I8V2";  shelf,  11"  x  11"; 
13"  high,  roisoble  to  40".  Price  only  $13.VS. 
Shipped  on  Approval. 


638  Pages  —  Size,  x  9  x  1H  Inches  — 
Dark  Red  Cloth,  sprinkled  edges,  SS.0O 


Check  These  10  Features 
of 


i 

■ 


Disability 

Protection 


•  The  vocabulary  Includes  the  great  body 
of  common  words  In  use  In  America.  Having  In 
mind  the  needs  of  students,  the  editors  have  in¬ 
cluded  many  American  proper  names  and  many 
historical  and  literary  names. 


•  Benefits  from  the  FIRST  day  of  dis¬ 
ability. 


Hospital  benefits  paid  when  t-onfined  in 
any  lirensed  hospital,  anywhere. 


*  Benefits  paid  1 1  YOL^  not  to  hospital. 


All  diseases  and  tcridents  covered. 


Increased  benefits  during  hospital  ron- 
finement. 


'  Membership  may  be  continued  AFTER 
marriage,  retirement,  or  transfer  to  an¬ 
other  teaching  district. 


*  Recurrence  of  same  illness  within  same 
year  covered. 


No  increase  in  rates  because  of  age. 


*  Guaranteed  renewable  protection  to 
age  65. 


Same  rates  for  men  and  women. 


THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Princo  Slroot,  loncostar.  Pa. 


Please  send  me  information  about 
“complete”  protection. 


•  This  dictionary  doala  toMy  with  pro¬ 
nunciation,  which  it  indicatod  by  th«  alphabet 
9f  tha  International  Phonetic  Aaaociation.  More 
than  half  of  these  eymbola  are  the  ordinary  let- 
tore  of  the  English  alphabet  or  familiar  varia¬ 
tions  of  them. 


MORE  THAN  23,000  TEACHERS 


Wrile/ar  dacripihe  circular  lo  Departimnl 9 

G.  A  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  SpriifMd  2,  Msi 


ENJOY 


Vl^ 


PROTECTION 
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STUDENT  EXCHANGE 

Students  interested  in  foreign  study 
will  find  information  about  student* 
exchange  programs,  including  qualifi¬ 
cations.  how  and  where  to  apply,  and 
funds  available,  in  a  mimeographed 
pamphlet  recently  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
of  the  NEA. 

LEADERSHIP  INSTITl’TE 

The  fourth  annual  NEA  Institute  of 
Organization  Leadership,  a  training 
school  for  leaders  of  professional 
organizations,  will  be  held  July  23* 
August  19,  1949,  under  the  auspices  of 
'I'he  American  Ihiiversity,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Eisenhower,  Hill,  Jansen,  Herrington 

Appointed  To  Policies  Coiiiiiiission 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  COMMISSION:  (left  to  right)  Henry  H.  Hill, 
William  Jansen,  Eugene  H.  Herrington,  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenh«)wer. 

________  Four  new  appointments  to  the  Edu¬ 

cational  Policies  Commission  have 
been  announced.  Appointed  to  the 
yk  commission  for  four-year  terms,  begin- 

^ "ing  January  1,  1949,  are:  Dwight  D. 

*  Eisenhower,  president  of  Columbia 

rniversity.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Henry  H. 
Hill,  president.  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers.  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
William  Jansen,  superintendent  of 
schools,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  and  Eugene 
H.  Herrington,  principal,  Ebert  School, 
Denver,  Col. 

One  t)f  the  immediate  assignments 
of  the  commission  is  to  make  a  study 
during  1949  of  the  role  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  face  of  continuing  inter¬ 
national  tensions.  A  second  major 
issue  which  the  commission  will  study 
is  the  role  of  the  public  schools  in  de¬ 
veloping  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

Established  in  19.3.3,  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  for  1.3  years  has 
prepared  and  dis.seminated  statements 
of  proposed  policy  for  American  edu¬ 
cation.  The  20  members  of  tbe  com¬ 
mission  represent  all  levels  of  the 
nation's  educational  system  from  the 
elementary  srhool  through  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

NEW  FAC  TS  ON  tlCDERAL  AID 
The  high  jrercentage  of  population 
mobility,  beginning  in  December,  1941, 
with  the  advent  of  World  War  II, 
seems  now  to  he  established  as  a  con- 
tinuitig  proce.ss.  Almost  6,(K)0,000 
civilians  moved  across  state  lines  in 
the  first  six  months  of  peace,  and 
trends  indicate  that  citizens  will  keep 
on  moving. 

This  is  one  of  the  current  problems 
facing  the  field  of  education  reporterl 
in  The  Fads  on  Federal  Aid  jor 
Schools,  a  new  puhlu  ation  of  the  NEA. 


CLASSROOM 

PROJECT 


LOTUS- 

FLOWER  COASTERS 


UNIVERSAL  LITERATURE 
FOR  GRADES  3, 4, 5  and  S 


Basically  American  texts 
which  include  literature  W 
of  many  other  countries.  « 

I  THE  EMERALD  BOOK  | 

r'l  GRADE  3  I". 

F|  THE  SUNSHINE  BOOK  i'l 

U  GRADE  A 

ti  THE  BLUE  SKY  BOOK 

>1  GRADE  5 

I!  THE  FIRELIGHT  BOOK  li 

GRADE  6 

1]  Art  masterpieces  of  many 
nations-Iiterary  master-  ^ 

”  pieces  of  many  periods.  [4 


Bright  coasters  for  glasses  of  milk  or 
fruit  juice  make  gay  decorations  for 
fcstiv’c  school  luncheons.  Cut  a  4" 
square  and  a  31 -V'  square  of  heavy 
white  paper  and  turn  up  the  four 
corners.  Paste  the  3(4"  square  on  top 
as  shown.  Decorate  center  and  petals 
with  Crayola. 

CRAYOLA  is  th<‘  registered  trade  name 
of  Gobi  Medal  Wax  Crayons  that  d(» 
not  smudge  or  bend. 

Ill J’nd 

waterproof.  They  are 
the  standard  by  which 
crayons  are 

BINNEY&  SMITH  CO. 

41  East  42nd  St. 

New  N. 


EASY -CARVING  STONE 


For  Artist,  Sculptor,  Hobbyist,  Designer,  etc. 
Imported  Oriental  Stone.  Beautiful  in  Groin 
and  Color!  Cuts  easily  with  PoeVetknife. 
ENDORSED  BY  PROFESSIONALS  B  SCHOOLS! 

Work  KiH  $1.60,  $2.60,  $5  00 
Postpaid  East  of  Mississippi  River.  No  C.O.D. 

FAR  EASTERN  SCULPSTONE  CO.,  INC. 
1S9  E.  2Sth  ST..  DEPT.  H,  NYC  16 


Kepri-itenlrd  hy  T.  K.  Ellis 


y 


*i¥ean„  "Hotoi 


Brief  notes  on  recent  films  by 
Dorothea  Pellett,  audio-visual  specialist 


(Films  are  16mm  black-and-white, 
le  I  sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden- 
I  tified  by  producers’  names;  and  may  be 


rented  from  local  distributors.) 


Southwestern  Indian'  Dances  (10  min., 
color.  Santa  Fe) 


The  annual  festival  at  Callup,  New 
Mexico,  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try,  is  colorfully  filmed. 

Although  not  especially  made  for 
school  use  the  film  has  value  for  classes 
in  social  studies,  music,  and  art.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  parade  and  the  rodeo 
events  which  show  the  mixed  influence 
of  the  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Uude  West, 
the  him  goes  on  to  show  the  true  Indian 
ceremonial  dances  in  original  settings. 
The  majestic  Eagle  Dance,  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  Hoop  Dance,  the  sacred  Harvest 
Dance,  the  impressive  rituals  of  the 
War  Dance  are  performed  by  such 
noted  dancers  as  Tony  White  Cloud 
and  his  Brothers. 


How  Animals  Defend  Themselves  (10 
min.  Young  America  Film) 


This  first  film  in  a  new  series  of 
elementary  science  subjects  by  this 
producer,  tells  the  story  (in  vizualized 
words  of  one  syllable)  of  structural 
and  functional  adaptation  fur  survival. 
Examples  are  in  well-selected  shots, 
that  develop  logically  and  graphically, 
the  concept  that  almost  every  animal 
has  more  than  one  way  to  protect  it¬ 
self.  The  pattern  of  the  film  is  well- 
organized  for  classroom  instruction  of 
younger  children,  yet  it  could  be 
adapted  to  secondary  levels  as  well. 
Other  films  in  this  series  will  vizualize 
concepts  of  movement  and  eatitig  adap¬ 
tations  in  the  animal  kingdom. 


Counseling:  Its  Tools  and  Techniques 
(22  min.,  also  color,  Clarl  F.  Mahnke) 


Teachers,  parents,  youth  leaders  in 
any  field,  who  want  to  help  those  who 
come  to  them  with  problems  will  find 
this  film  useful  for  their  own  guidance. 
The  film  records  an  actual  interview, 
then  analyzes  and  explains  the  tech¬ 
niques  just  demonstrated.  As  the  situ¬ 
ation  moves  along  the  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  counselors  in  the  film  uses  such 
tools  as  tests,  questionnaires,  autobiog¬ 
raphies,  cumulative  and  anecdotal  rec¬ 
ords,  audio-visual  materials,  occupa¬ 
tional  information  files,  and  check  lists. 


The  Reading  Teacher  Agency 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICE— SHILLINGTON,  PA. 


A  reliable  service  for  educators 
Decide  your  pay — The  R.T.A,  way 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


623-33  Witli«rtpooii  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  ond  Junipar  $H. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 


Kliii'sli-i  I  3-1745 


I’cmoiial  IHscriminating  Service 


K.  K.  Maloney  ] 
K.  K.  Maloney,  Jr.  j 


TEACHERS  NEBDEB^ElMMatary — Saeoadary — Collece.  We  have  officially  listed,  hundreds  ot 
splendid  positions.  Why  rot  Investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  plac¬ 
ing  teachers  gives  you  expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  Immediately. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Established  1880 


Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
20S  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Uember  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1 530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Rittenhouse  6-6223 

1918  offered  exceptional  opportunities  for  promotion.  We  believe  1949  will  be 
even  better.  Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  ns  for  next  year.  We 
place  teachers  in  many  of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  Statens. 
A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL  — J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


F.  D.  DONLEY  —  Owner  and  Manager 


114  North  19th  Straat,  East  Oranga,  N.  J.  Orongo  2*02M 

TEACHERS:  Teacher  placement  is  nur  business.  We  are  able  to  assist  you  in  seeking  a 
poaitinii.  We  will  offer  frank  advice  and  give  courteous  attention  to  your  neerls.  ENROLL  NOW. 

NEW  JERSEY’S  ORIGINAL  AND  OLDEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Member  Nationnl  .issociation  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Established  1898 

offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for  positions 
in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges.  Early  registration  desirable. 
REGINALD  L.  FEBNALD,  Froprietor  Telephone  CHelsea  3-S804 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1835  Charles  W.  Mnlford.  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  35th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


Whpn  ieavh^rH  trani  beiier  poMitionu. 
Hchooin  want  bpit^r  ipapherM*,, 


T  E  A  C  H  E  R.: 

AGENCY 


TRENTON3-3337  * 

STACY  TRENT  HOTEL  -  TRENTON.  N . 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
18  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 

Member  Xational  Associalion  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


DD  V  A  BkIT  Teachers  Bureau  «•  ^  , 

Member— y.  A.  T.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PHnngpacker  6  1223 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Quality  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 
FROM  NEW  YORK-PHILAOELPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


THE  CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


MTH  YEAR 

115  Fifth  Avenae  <!3rd  Street  and  Sth  Avenae) 

E.  L.  Gregg — K.  R.  RIdgnray,  Mgrs. 


New  York  IB,  N.  Y. 
spring  1-4948 


Distinguished  Personnel  Service 


ONE  REOISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  ot  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  TeaeAera’  Agenelci 
Chicago  Minneapolis  Kanssa  City 


T 
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IN ew  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Qducational 
^Br  ess 

Member  of  ajSSOCI  ATION 

B^^merica 
Editorial  Committee 

Helen  M.  Hedley,  Chairman,  Teacher,  Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Charles  Edcerton,  Teacher,  Geo.  Inness  Junior  High  School 
Montclair 

Mrs.  Constance  F.  Nichols,  Asst.  Supt.,  2  Harrison  Avenue 
Jersey  City 

Edward  Claspey,  Teacher,  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 
Kenneth  C.  Coulter  (D.A.),  Supervising  Principal,  Glen  Rock 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


QUOTES 

If  a  manufacturing  concern  produced  the  same  ratio 
of  defective  units  out  of  every  100,000  fabricated  as  does 
the  human  factory,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
and  might  even  endanger  the  concern’s  existence.  At 
least  the  managers  would  study  the  problem  and  make 
appropriate  changes  to  insure  higher  production  of 
normal  units  or  appropriate  use  of  the  “mentally  defici¬ 
ent"  units. — Dr.  Lloyd  N.  Yepsen. 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  THIISK 

Public  opinion  polls  have  taken  plenty  of  ribbing  in 
the  last  two  months.  But  before  Gallup  gets  Crossley  and 
hangs  himself  with  a  Roper,  he  can  point  out  that  polls 
are  still  the  most  satisfactory,  objective  measure  of  opin¬ 
ion  we  have.  The  human  race  has  usually  gone  forward 
by  using  the  best  facts  we  can  get,  while  we  search  for 
ways  to  get  better  facts. 

Two  recent  reports  by  the  New  Jersey  Poll  may  not  be 
accurate  to  the  last  decimal  point,  but  they  give  teachers 
food  for  thought.  One  indicates  that  two  out  of  every 
five  citizens  would  like  to  attend  classes  and  take  special 
courses  for  adults  in  some  school  or  college.  The  desire 
for  such  education  does  not  seem  to  vary  with  size  or 
kind  of  community,  or  with  the  type  of  Job  held.  The 
21-29  year  old  group  has  the  greatest  desire  for  more 
schooling,  however,  and  the  more  education  people  have, 
the  more  they  want.  (Maybe  we’re  good  salesmen  after 
all.)  While  the  desire  for  business  courses  leads  all  the 
rest,  there  are  few  fields  of  knowledge  for  which  there 
are  no  customers. 

A  poll  on  the  reasons  for  juvenile  delinquency  was  a 
sharp  rap  at  the  New  Jersey  home.  Seven  out  of  ten 
people  laid  the  responsibility 
at  the  parents’  door  in  one 
way  or  another.  Also  blamed 
were  the  lack  of  recreational 
facilities,  while  gangster  pic¬ 
tures,  comic  books  and  radio 
BBf  crime  shows  received  scant 
criticism. 

The  schools  were  largely 
exonerated  from  responsibility.  Only  two  per  cent  of  the 
|)eople  questioned  blamed  lack  of  discipline  in  the  schools 
for  delinquency. 

So  the  New  Jersey  Poll  says — and  its  good  enough  for 
us — that  New  Jersey  people  want  more  adult  education 
and  that  they  are  not  blaming  the  schools  for  juvenile 
delinquency. 


POO‘POOers,  WAKE  UP! 

The  Department  of  Education  is  completing  its  teache 
shortage  study  for  this  year.  It  shows  that  the  number  o 
teachers  with  sub-standard  certificates  has  risen  fro 
12(K)  last  year  to  1749  this.  That  is  about  a  45  per  ce 


We  hope  those  figures  startle  some  of  the  people  wh 
have  poo-pooed  the  teacher  shortage,  discounted  risin 
enrollments,  and  ignored  teacher  discontent  with  a  worst 
ing  economic  position. 

No  one  believes  teacher-standards  are  too  high.  Mo 
jieople  think  standards  might  be  raised  to  advantage.  I 
should  come  as  a  shock  to  these  people  to  hear  that  or 
teacher  in  every  15  does  not  meet  the  standards  we  hav 
According  to  the  statements  which  Boards  sign  when  th( 
hire  sub-standard  teachers,  no  certificated  teachers  a 
available  for  these  positions. 

The  l-in-15  ratio  will  rise  unless  we  can  make  teachi 
in  New  Jersey  more  attractive.  At  least  1824  new  teache 
were  required  this  year  for  normal  replacement;  475 
needed  to  replace  emergency  substitutes;  393  to  redu 
overloaded  classes;  186  to  provide  auxiliary  services  antf 
fill  positions  that  have  been  eliminated;  and  26  to  fiB 
positions  now  vacant.  An  additional  2.30  will  be  needejf 
next  year  for  the  children  only  now  reaching  school  agtt 
These  children  are  coming,  and  there  aren’t  enough  teacli* 
ers  to  meet  this  staggering  total  shortage  of  4,923. 

Teachers’  salaries  have  risen  in  the  last  few  years,  hot 
everything  a  teacher  buys  has  risen  faster.  In  purchasing 
power  the  average  teacher-salary  today  is  $300  under 
the  average  of  1939.  No  wonder  teachers  are  dissatisfied! 

The  teachers  lament  the  rising  number  of  sub-standard 
teachers;  no  one  likes  to  see  his  professional  standardi 
lowered.  If  standards  mean  anything  at  all,  however, 
the  parents  and  the  public  should  worry  more  than  thi 
teachers.  A  poor  doctor  is  even  worse  for  his  patienk 
than  he  is  for  other  doctors. 


12-MOISTH  SCHOOL 

Last  month  we  published  an  article  advocating  the 
12-month  school  year.  At  the  time  we  had  a  few  reserve 
tions  about  some  of  the  ideas — both  those  expr 
and  those  that  were  not. 

In  his  article  Mr.  McClellan  said  the  12-month  sch 
would  cost  a  little  more.  He  did  not  say  how  much,  or 
where  it  would  be  spent.  Specifically  he  did  not  say  whM 
would  happen  to  teachers’  pay-checks  under  his  plan. 

Twelve  months’  teaching  should  mean  12  monthly  pa^ 
checks,  and  they  should  certainly  not  be  smaller  than  thi 
present  ones.  Teachers  who  now  teach  summer  schoal 
are  paid  extra  for  the  extra  work;  the  argument  would 
certainly  hold  if  the  two  extra  months  are  incorporated 
in  the  school  year.  This  is  particularly  true  since  mok 
contracts  are  for  10  months,  not  12.  Less  what  is  now 
being  spent  for  summer  schools,  that  would  mean  ao 
increase  of  one-sixth  in  present  costs  for  teachers  alone—* 
or  somewhere  around  15  per  cent. 

We  also  had  reservations  about  the  following  statw 
ment:  “Teachers,  too,  would  require  some  vacatUKt 
period,  but  a  Board  of  Education  might  require  that,  sinei 
it  probably  would  be  paid  for,  part  of  it  should  be  spent 
in  furthering  the  teacher's  own  education  ...”  We  agral 
with  the  first  idea,  but  not  with  the  second.  A  vacatkl 
in  which  the  employer  dictates  how  the  employee  shJ 
spend  his  time  is  no  vacation  hy  our  standards.  Whetfa^ 
a  vacation  is  a  day,  a  week,  a  month  or  a  year,  thf 
essence  of  it  is  freedom — no  one  except  our  family  and 
friends  can  tell  us  how  to  spend  it.  We  may  waste  it  if 
we  will,  or  spend  it  profitably  if  we  like;  but  it  must  b« 
ours  or  it  isn’t  a  vacation. 
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